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GRIST 
For NEWS-WEEK’s Mill 


News, from the four corners of the 
carth—from the story of the little boy 
with a nail in his lung to the Democratic 
Convention—came day and night over 
the clacking teletypes. All the impor- 
tant mewspapers, journals, magazines, 
booklets, pamphlets—all this news came 
to News-WEEK—But News-WEEK 

oes to get more news. 

Here are some of the things that 
make it possible for you to read this 
week's significant news so quickly, to 
find such a telling, accurate picture which 
you can remember, 

News-WEEK interviewed over 200 
persons to get first hand information. 
6 men were at the Democratic Conven- 
tion. Editors made 1050 phone calls, 
sent 54 telegrams, cables and radio mes- 
sages, spent 56 hours in libraries check- 
ing facts, sorted some 10,000 photo- 
graphs (our own candid cameramen 
took over 500 pictures) choosing those 
which best illustrate this issue. Then 
came 2106 hours of editing, polishing, 
planning, writing. 

The copy you are now reading is the 
result of that work carefully assembled, 
organized, transmitted, printed. 

[t is a tremendous task costing thou- 
sands of dollars each week. 

Five cents a day for newspapers is a 
necessary part of most people’s budget. 
It brings them news in quantity. NEws- 
WeEK which carries seven days news 
brings regular readers news in quality 
—all the important news presented 
without bias accurately, briefly. Yet it 
costs them only a little more than Ic 
a day. Surely this is a necessary addi- 
tion to your budget. 

Subscribe for NEws-WeEEK. Have it 
delivered to your door. Your name and 
address on the coupon below is all that 
is necessary now, we will send you a 
bill later. 


NEWS-W EEK 


1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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ji48 

F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 

News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to News- 

Week for one year ($4), and send me a 
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FAITH: In your June 13 issue, page 42, 
under Education, I find this, credited to Car- 
dinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York: 
“Were any of the graduates planning further 
study? If so, he urged them to attend Cath- 
olic universities. Those who go to non-Cath- 
olic institutions, he warned, ‘take the chance 
of losing their faith.’ Even worse, declared 
the prelate, they ‘almost defy God.’ ” 

My profession allows me neither to ban nor 
take sides with either creed or color. But if 
the above is true, then our universities are 
badly in need of a drastic disinfectant. If 
not true, then the faith the Catholics are im- 
bued with is a very flimsy fabric. 

True education is acquired truth. Does 
that truth dwell alone in Catholic universi 
ties? If not, should it not be sought in all 
avenues of learning? Cardinal Hayes cer- 
tainly puts an opprobrious stigma on Prot- 
estant universities in his accusation. . . 

It seems to me, that so long as there is not 
unity of faith in mankind, nor trust, protest- 
antism and catholicism will never reach the 
goal of peace, harmony, and good will: and 
our nation will continue to be a conglomera- 
tion of States instead of a United States. 

If a Catholic child cannot go into the home 
or school of a Protestant child, or vice versa, 
without losing its faith, and without a feeling 
of hatred and mistrust, then there is some- 
thing radically wrong with its training. Any 
religion that either cannot or is afraid to 
bridge that gap has lost its real raison d’etre. 

ALFreD Putrorp, M.D. 

Toledo, Ohio 


YES: As to News-WEEK, I think the Amer- 
ican Press has brought forth nothing so 
comprehensive, accurate, and absolutely non- 
partisan, When [ recall the hours I spent in 
wading through columns of newspapers and 
magazines to get only a small part of the in- 
formation contained in News-WeEEK, I more 
fully realize the tremendous amount of work 
that goes into it, and the additional fact that 
it is factually accurate to an undreamed-of 
degree in the newspaper field is the greatest 
testimofiiak to the astuteness of its editors. 

I constantly use my files to check the: ut- 
teratices-of ariti-administration speakers—and 
to be equally frank—to check myself when I 


exuberantly decide to use some “pearl of wis- 
dom,” to confuse the enemy. 
Capt. Bruce Q. NaBers 
South Boston, Mass. 


NO: I originally subscribed for News- 
WEEK in the hope that it would be an ac- 
curate and unbiased source of national and 
world news. 

You will appreciate, [ am sure, my disap- 
pointment when [ realized that this publica- 
tion was manifestly one involving prejudiced 
opinion by presenting colored and biased in- 
formation. 

Aside from the fact that the interests of 
people in this section are somewhat different 
from the interests of financial interests in the 
East, it would seem that honest journalistic 
effort, from whatever section of the country, 
should seek to present news for its news value 
and not prejudiced articles for the purpose of 
influencing public opinion or for the interest 
of some particular group. 

Wayne M. SANDAGE 

Savannah, Mo. 


CORN-STALK GAS: The left hook which 
the fighting Francis Patrick Garvan, presi- 
dent of Chemical Foundation, shot at the 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), (NeEws-Week, May 
23, page 40) was unintentionally below the 
belt. For while it is true that a British com- 
pany advertised superiorities for a mixture 
of gasoline and alcohol, what Mr. Garvan did 
not know is that the views are not those of 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.). 

It is true that Standard owns stock in the 
British company, but it does not control it 
and so exercises no voice in that company’s 
policies. 

A fuel mixture almost identical with that 
sold in England was promoted here in the 
United States fifteen years ago by a strong 
alcohol interest. At that time gasoline sold 
for much more than it does today, but after 
two years the promoters abandoned the ef-, 
fort to water milk and convince the customer 
it was good for him. Similar efforts have 
been made in almost every country and all 
have failed. The stubborn customer always 
preferred his milk without the water, al- 
though in some countries he has been com- 
pelled by law to accept the dilution. Never 
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FROM! WeltS DISCOVERY 


For tens of thousands of miles, in millions of automo- 
biles, the metal pipes that carry gas and oil withstand 
the vibration of high speeds and the jolts of rough 
roads. They are stronger, they last longer, because of 
electric-furnace brazing. Sealed in millions of electric 
refrigerators, vital parts made by this process keep the 
mechanism operating quietly, efficiently, year after year. 
The greater strength that comes from brazing means 
more dependable service for you, and fewer repair bills. 


All-metal tubes in your new radio, sewing machines 
that make your clothing, calculating machines that 
serve in your bank and office—to all these, electric- 
furnace brazing has brought simpler, stronger, less 
costly construction. 


Electric-furnace brazing—a process that causes copper 
to penetrate deep into pieces of harder metal, joining 
them into a solid whole—was developed in the General 
Electric Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, N. Y. 
And when G-E research gave industry this improved 
manufacturing method, it was saving industry—and 
you—amillions of dollars in the cost and maintenance of 
manufactured products. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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has there been an alcohol fuel successfully 
sold in competition with gasoline on its own 
merits. 

The problem Mr. Garvan should solve is 
not the physical possibility of running auto- 
mobiles on an extract of corn stalks mixed 
with-gasoline, but the discovery of a formula 
to make the motorist assume a substantial in- 
crease in costs solely to help distillers. 

NortHrop CLAREY 

Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 

New York City 

© 


USEFUL... The writer is an avid reader 
of News-WEEK, together with many other 
members of this organization. We feel that 
News-WFEEK is one of the finest, most useful 
Magazines in America, and congratulate you 
heartily upon the brilliant success you have 
achieved. 

Witt H. ConneLiy 

Educational Bureau 

Fidelity Investment Association 

Wheeling, W. Va. 


COMPENSATION: One _ one-hundred-and 
sixty-thousandths part of your subscribers 
or approximately one six-hundred-and-forty 
thousandths part of your readers (it is fair 
to average at least four readers to each copy 
of News-Week—the hands of an entire fleet 


* of tugboats read mine) by this means wants 


to let you know that he appreciates the ge 
erosity News-WEEK has shown by the free 
publication of the Peaceways advertisements 

“The Field of Dishonor,” “The Most Pow 
erful Man in America,’ and “Doomsday” 
will undoubtedly be paid for, however, with a 
form of compensation for which gold could 
never substitute. Your clerks will never need 
feel the effects of poison gas, your editors 
shall continue to “putter” around the garden 
and not shoulder a gun, and your editorial 
offices in New York and your publication of- 
fices in Dayton shall remain intact—free of 
the destructive missiles from the clouds. 
is a paying proposition; please continue do- 
ing business with Peaceways. 


Epwarp E, Cas: 


It 


Everett, Mass. 
* 


AUTHORITIES: In your article concerning 
the Oxford Group Movement, in the June ¢ 
issue of News-WEEK, page 27, colunin 1, you 
state: “An adherent ... can be a steadiast 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jew, capitalist or 
Red.” Also: “If a person considers tobacc: 
and liquor compatible with the divine pr 
gram he may indulge.” 

Will you please inform me of the source 
and by what authority, these statements were 
made. 

C. A. WARREN DAVENPOKT 

Watervliet, N. Y. 


Editorial Note: Dr. Buchman himself and othe 
Oxford Group leaders are authority for this statement. 


RED-BLOODED: B..J. Wilson of Watson 
ville is right (Letters, June 20); you are a 
un-American outfit, If we did not have suc! 
a supine government you would be su 
pressed for printing stuff that red-bloode 
Americans don’t believe, 

For your guidance in determining the 
standards by which good Americans like me 
and Mr. Wilson of Watsonville judge yo 
and your ilk, Watsonville is a typical Cal 
fornia fruit center—population 9,000—wher 
the fruit growers and local businessmen vit 
orously maintain an American standard 0 
living among farm labor by employing lartt 
numbers of Japanese, Filipinos, and Mex" 
cans—male, female, and children. 

Efforts on the part of farm-labor elemen! 
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to improve their condition are quite properly 
branded as un-American, bolshevik, com- 
munistic; and we red-blooded Americans 
whose forefathers fought, bled, and died for 
the right of a hungry man individually to bar- 
gain on equal terms with a prospective em- 
ployer don’t object to vigilante methods if 
necessary to maintain that right. 

We 100-per-cent red-blooded Americans 
are getting good and tired of you Communists 
who don’t think the way we do. You should 
know by now that true Americanism brooks 
no differences of opinion in politics, religion, 
or prize-fight forecasting. Back to Petrograd 
with you before me and Mr. Wilson really 
get mad at you. 

Guy W. WoLr 

Oakland, Calif. 
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New WRINKLE: E. A. Klepper of Hol- 
lister, Calif., has patented a method of 
manufacturing lager beer from prunes. 

ROTTEN: Des Moines police are 
searching for the man who promised to 
return with change from Mrs. G. J. 
Stephens’s $10 bill. She gave him the 
money in partial payment for 110 eggs, 
all of which later proved to be inedible. 

CrasH: The automobile ride which 
Arthur Meyer and Harry Miller were 
taking near Yankton, S. D., ended in a 
collision with a buffalo. The bison, 
truant from a rodeo, suffered no in- 
juries. Repairs on the car cost $50. 

Dicir Friction: Justice Kazis Kay 
of Seattle was puzzled. How could a 
deaf-mute husband annoy Mrs. Eliza 
Seth, also a deaf-mute, with constant 
criticism? Learning that both were ex- 
pert finger-talkers, he granted Mrs. 
Seth’s application for a divorce. 

Huncry: Mr. and Mrs. S. M. Bone 
became frantic when they found their 
17-month-old son chewing on a 15-inch 
snake. They rushed little Jack to an 
Atlanta, Ga., hospital where doctors 
pronounced him unhurt. The serpent, a 
nonpoisonous variety, was less fortu- 
nate. Unused to such treatment, it died. 

Stock IssuE: Carnation Ormsby But- 
ter King, holder of world milk and but- 
ter records, has again proved herself a 
contented cow. At the Carnation Milk 
Farms near Seattle, Wash., the 9-year- 
old animal bore her third set of twins. 

BARRELSHIP: For Ernest Biegazski, 
Buffalo coopers are building a barrel 
9 by 6% feet. He plans to equip it with 
a keel and a hollow mast and set sail 
this month from New York for “any 
port in Europe.” 

SOBERING: Mayor Joe Hand of Em- 
metsburg, Iowa, felt that emphatic 
measures were needed to keep Don 
Meyers on the temperate side. Impos- 
ing a 30-day jail term for intoxication, 
he ordered Meyers to attend church 
regularly for three months after his 
release and to appear on the streets 
after 8 P.M. only when accompanied by 
his wife. 




















IF THE LIGHT DOESNT 
CHANGE AT FRONT STREET, 
I’ MAKE IT! 
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There’s mighty fine tobacco in this big red tin! ¢ 
Steady pipe smokers find there’s no 
other tobacco like P. A. for day-in-and- { 
day-out mildness and smoke comfort. 
Prince Albert’s naturally mild, fragrant 
tobaccos are made even milder and tastier 
by the special P. A. process that takes out 
all the “bite.” And the scientific “crimp 
cut” puts a lot more coolness in every 
pipeload. Also makes swell roll-your-own 
cigarettes. Take up our offer below. 
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PRINCE ALBERT MUST PLEASE YOu! | 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 

(Signed) R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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T’S A PIPE! 


WITH GOODRICH RUBBER 


EWERS used to be little more than 
covered ditches. Joints broke, 
causing soil contamination, and allow- 
ing roots to grow into the pipe... 
frequent repairs were an expected cost. 


A Goodrich engineer knew that certain 
rubber compounds would retain resil- 
ience and life permanently, under con- 
stant compression. 


With one of these compounds he de- 
veloped a gasket of an entirely new de- 
sign. Equipped with fins, it slides into 
a bell-and-spigot joint easily, but out- 
ward pressure spreads the fins so that 
they grip, and the gasket cannot be 


forced out. A sewer line laid with this 
Goodrich gasket becomes a permanent 
pipe, instead of a costly temporary 
ditch. Repairs and expense are a thing 
of the past. 


Long life is only one of a dozen proper- 
ties Goodrich has helped add to rub- 
ber. Many of these new properties 
are startling — Goodrich makes one 
rubber so tough that in abrasive service 
it outwears steel 10 to 1; another rub- 
ber which looks and feels like human 
skin; another rubber which will flex 
indefinitely without breaking; another 
so soft yet strong it absorbs the vibra- 


tion and sound of heavy machinery. 


All the skill and experience gained in 
perfecting these specialized compounds 
go into every product bearing the 
Goodrich name, from belts to hose, 
tanks to tires—to make them better 
values. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
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DEMOCRATS: After Five Long Days of Free Radio Time 


Roosevelt’s Party Again Nominates Roosevelt—in 58 Speeches 


This week 3,000 Democratic. dele- 
gates and alternates are recovering 
from a five-day oratorical orgy known 
as a national convention. Airwaves 
no longer vibrate to voices of earnest 
politicians and war whoops of their 
followers; Burns and Allen, Ed Wynn, 
Town Hall, and Showboat recapture 
.the microphone. 

Out of last week’s confusion in 
Philadelphia’s Municipal Auditorium— 
5,000,000 words of news sent by tele- 
graph, miles of motion-picture film, 
hours of radio-babbling by delegates 
and commentators alike, hundreds of 
screaming miles tramped by “demon- 
strations” through the convention’s 
aisles—and out of earaches, headaches, 
stomach-aches, and a few heartaches 
emerged the following achievements: 


® Renomination by acclamation of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for the Presi- 
dency and John N. Garner for the 
Vice Presidency. 


*® Elimination of the two-thirds rule un- 
der which for 104 years Democratic 
minorities have been able to throttle 
Democratic majorities. 


* Adoption of a platform, containing 
even more generalities than the Re- 
publicans’ document of promises— 
which in effect reduces the issue of the 


Under Floodlights and a Half-Moon, 


1936 Presidential campaign to four 
words: Roosevelt and/or ruin. 


® Staging of one of the most extraor- 
dinary and impressive shows in politi- 
cal history—the gathering of 100,000 
people under a rain-washed sky at 
Franklin Field to hear the acceptance 
speeches of the two heads of the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 


Cascapes: As chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, Postmas- 
ter General Farley opened the conven- 
tion, let it through the preliminary rig- 
marole, and cut loose with the first 
cascade of oratory. He lampooned the 
Republican party generally, slashed at 
its “vague” platform and “unknown” 
candidates, and rounded off with a trib- 
ute to “that calm, capable, “and cour- 
ageous commander, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt.” 


The name was the signal. Delegates 
and alternates burst into a cheering- 
marching frenzy that lasted twenty 
minutes naturally and another ten min- 
utes because the band kept blowing. 


That evening delegates convened to 
hear Senator Alben Barkley of Ken- 
tucky become temporary chairman to 
the tune of another hour-long speech. 
The Senator used to call hogs as a 
farm boy in Kentucky, and he has an 


oversized jaw that gives his mouth the 
roominess of,a megaphone. 

In order to delay the Barkley address 
until the most propitious radio hour— 
10 P.M.—there were subordinate 
speeches. Then the Senator took over. 
All afternoon he had worked—with the 
help of Publicity Director Charles 
Michelson—to cut 3,000 words out of 
his speech. Even so, he ran well into 
a second hour and showed slight signs 
of omitting any charge of Republican 
perfidy. He defended Roosevelt policies, 
sniped at the Supreme Court’s “tor- 
tured” construction of the constitution, 
and blasted the Liberty League as the 
GOP’s “illegitimate brother.” In an- 
swer to Republican Keynoter Steiwer’s 
now-famous “three long years,” he re- 
cited the sins of “twelve long years” 
of Republican rule. 

On the evening of the third day, 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson of Arkan- 
sas was to become permanent chair- 
man, and custom decrees that perma- 
nent chairmen also take a whirl at 
speechmaking. 


After much music and more prelimi- 
nary speeches, Temporary Chairman 
Barkley announced the credentials com- 
mittee was still tussling with the rights 
of two Minnesota delegations to repre- 
sent the State. Hence the convention 
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couldn’t yet be permanently organized, 
and Senator Robinson couldn’t take the 
chair. Barkley met the problem vy an- 
nouncing that Robinson could deliver 
his speech simply as a delegate from 
Arkansas. 

The assemblage was ready to demon- 
strate some more-nineteen minutes’ 
worth. That over, Senator Robinson 
monotoned a defense of the President’s 
policies, particularly his “partial de- 
parture”’ from the 1932 party platform. 

While Robinson spoke, Farley read a 
copy of the tabloid New York Daily 
News, an elderly California delegate 
dozed, and a few others straggled out of 
the hall. 


Two-TuHirps: Next day the delegates 
got their only taste of open discord. 
With Roosevelt-Farley backing, Sena- 
tor Bennett Champ Clark of Missouri, 


chairman of the convention rules com- 


mittee, introduced a resolution to re- 
peal the party rules requiring a two- 
thirds delegate vote to nominate Pres- 
idential and Vice-Presidential candi- 
dates. 

The rule was first adopted in 1832, 
at the insistence of President Andrew 
Jackson, to make certain Vice Presi- 
dent John C. Calhoun should not be 
renominated. Since then it has caused 
repeated deadlocks and prevented two 
men from being nominated after get- 
ting a majority of votes. Thus did 
Champ Clark, father of the present 
Senator, lose the 1912 Presidential 
nomination to Woodrow Wilson. 

To avenge his father’s defeat, Ben- 
nett Champ Clark has long opposed the 
rule. Reasons behind the Roosevelt- 
Farley opposition were less clear, al- 
though those who insist on looking for 
ulterior motives saw it as a step to in- 
sure another renomination of Roosevelt 
or selection of a Roosevelt-picked suc- 
cessor in 1940. 

Whatever the reason, administration 
forces early this year promised to back 
Clark in his repeal drive. That meant 
bucking the Solid South, which long 
enjoyed a veto power through posses- 
sion of at least one-third, though not 
one-half, of total convention votes. 
But Farley found the New Deal suffi- 
ciently strong in the South to take the 
risk. 

For two days the rules committee 
haggled over the repeal resolution. Fi- 
nally it voted approval, 36 to 13, then 
moved to appease Southerners by in- 
corporating a pledge that the next 
national convention would consider a 
plan for reapportioning delegates in a 
manner to give the heavily Democratic 
States a larger percentage of total 
votes. 

On the floor of the convention, the 
resolution met a loud chorus of Noes, 
but passed. . 


PiaTrorM: All through the conven- 
tion, waiters in the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel marched in and out of Room 717 
with pinch-bottles of Scotch whisky— 
twelve in one single evening. Twelve 
men—a subcommittee of the resolutions 
committee—wrangled over the party 
platform. = 

When the haggling was done with, 
Franklin Roosevelt’s platform stood ap- 
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proximately as he had originally ap- 
proved it in preconvention conferences 
with Senator Robert Wagner of New 
York, resolutions committee chairman. 
The President had kept in touch with 
the committee by telephone, resisting 
most changes, sanctioning a few. An 
airplane rushed the final draft to the 
White House for editing. Then the com- 
mittee approved it. 

To anyone familiar with Roosevelt 
rhetoric, there was no doubt as to the 
platform’s principal authorship. Chock- 
full of typical Roosevelt phrases, it also 
blossomed with the repetitious empha- 
sis characteristic of the President’s lit- 
erary style. 

In only a few particulars was the 
platform specific (see box, page 8). 
More a declaration of principles than a 
set of detailed promises, it would leave 
the President—if reelected—room for 
sweeping changes in policy. Outstand- 
ing feature: a promise to seek consti- 
tutional amendments enlarging both 
State and Federal powers over business 
and working conditions in the event 
that the Supreme Court persists in nar- 
row interpretations of the Constitution. 

@ Shortly after the two-thirds rule met 
with disaster, Senator Wagner pre- 
sented the new Roosevelt platform. As 
the Senator read the principles that are 
to furnish the basis for the coming cam- 
paign, mild applause punctuated a few 
passages and half-hearted cheers fol- 
lowed its unanimous adoption. Dele- 
gates were weary and more than ready 
for the nomination ceremonies due next 
day. 


GALAHAD: “All right, boys,” a tall, 
folksy, New York  lawyer-farmer 
shouted to photographers. “I’m with 
you, body and soul.” Cameras clicked 
the pictures later to be labeled “Judge 
John E. Mack making the nominating 
speech.” 

After this make-believe, the man who 
had twice before nominated Roosevelt 
—for President in 1932, and for the New 
York State Senate in 1910—for the 
third time plugged his candidate for 
political office. 

“John E.” Packed a complete biog- 
raphy of his lifelong friend into 23 
minutes, with phrases that dripped hero 
worship. In quiet, conversational 
tones, punctuated with the wooden ges- 
tures of the occasional orator, he 
lauded “this young Galahad” in the 
manner of an oldster recommending a 

* youngster for a job. 

Then in 27 words, Judge Mack got 
to the point: “I give you as your can- 
didate for President, no longer a citi- 
zen of merely one State, but a son of 
all the 48 States—Franklin D. Roose- 
velt.” 

The demonstrameter—a man-size, 
thermometer-shaped sound recorder at 
the right of the platform—shot to’ the 
top and.stayed there. Delegates surged 
into the aisles toward the speaker, 
shouting, singing, sweating, waving 
State standards, pushing, shoving, 
trampling on toes. Around the. aisles 
they .trudged at snail’s. pace, jiggling 
Placards: ALABAMA,-FIRST FOR ROOSEVELT 
« « « WATCH MAINE GO DEMOCRATIC... 
COOL COLORADO, HOT FOR ROOSEVELT .. 
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MICHIGAN RIDES WITH ROOSEVELT: PE- 
DESTRIANS BEWARE! 

A brass band high in the second 
balcony blew “Happy Days Are Here 
Again.” An 8,000-pipe organ backed 
up the band. Camera men focused 
lenses on a woman who tried to kick 
over her head. Space was cleared for 
two small boys dressed in rags and 
carrying placards: “Mississippi: Three 
Hard Years with Hoover.” 

Behind them waddled two flesh- 
bulging women in blue rompers whose 
banners contrasted: ‘Mississippi: Three 
Years with Roosevelt.” 

After 60 minutes of screeching bed- 
lam, Chairman Robinson swung his 
gavel. “This demonstration has not 
only broken the record of this conven- 
tion, but of all other conventions. It 
has also broken the noise instrument 
to the left of the chair.” 


TALKATHON: At the last Democratic 
convention, with real business to at- 
tend to, thirteen seconding speeches 
sufficed. Last month at Cleveland, Re- 
publicans got by with thirteen. But 
Friday at Philadelphia, delegates had 
to hear 57 seconding speeches. 

Time-filling was at a premium, for 
party leaders had scheduled the con- 
vention for a long five-day stretch. 
They wanted to take full advantage of 
free radio time—after the conventions, 
parties must pay for political broad- 
casts. 


Already the convention had filled 
many hours with entertainment, and 
with eulogies of dead Democrats. 
The seconding speeches would help fill 
in. Let representatives of every State 
and Territory join in the oratory. 


There were 57 speeches—but not 57 
varieties. The same phrases recurred 
every few minutes: “We love him for 
the enemies he has made ... For 
twelve LO-00-NG years ... In three-ee 
SHORT years ... From the depths of 
despair to the pinnacle of hope... 
Great Humanitarian FRANK-lin 
DELL-ano ROSE-velt.” 

After the Nebraska speech came din- 
ner recess—a part of administration 
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Judge Mack: ‘We Meet Again... 
I Give You Franklin D. Roos— 


strategy to plant New York’s Gov. 
Herbert Lehman before the microphone 
at the popular 10 o’clock radio hour. 


‘DraFT’: In 1932 Roosevelt carried 
New York by a comfortable 593,000 
plurality. But today Al Smith op- 
poses the President, pork-hungry Tam- 
many sulks in its hall, and Wall Street 
would like to see Roosevelt on Devil’s 
Island. 

Most anxious, therefore, is the Pres- 
ident to induce Gov. Herbert Lehman, 
the State’s record vote-winner, to run 
on the Democratic ticket for a third 
time in November. The Governor, 
though a loyal Roosevelt friend, last 
May announced his intention of return- 
ing to banking. 

All afternoon on the fourth conven- 
tion day, a sign shop in the auditorium 
basement turned out placards—‘“Draft 
Lehman,” “We Want Lehman.” When 
the Governor stepped to the micro- 
phone that night, Democratic henchmen 
threaded through the crowd, urging 
delegates to “whoop it up.” They 
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Morning, Noon, and Night They Whooped for FDR... but a Handful Yelling for Smith Cot the Cate 


whooped—so loud and long that few 
outside the radio audience heard a 
word of Lehman’s speech. This noisy 
welcome was only the sizzle of the 
“heat” turned on Lehman. He got ap- 
peals from all over the country and spent 
last week-end with the Roosevelts. By 
Tuesday noon he melted and said he 
would run again. 

There followed another batch of mi- 
crophone-fascinated delegates. With 
Chairman Robinson pleading for short 
speeches, Senator Matthew M. Neely 
used some twenty minutes extolling the 
climate and geography of West Vir- 
ginia—then seconded the Roosevelt can- 
didacy. 

Finally, at 12:41 A.M., South Dako- 
ta’s Governor, Tom Berry, moved 
nomination by acclamation. Without a 
roll call of the States, without a single 
negative vote, the President became his 
party’s candidate to succeed himself. 

Next morning, weary, red-eyed dele- 
gates trudged into the hall to nominate 
John N. Garner as Roosevelt’s running 
mate. They demonstrated for a list- 
less ten minutes following the nomina- 
tion by Gov. James Allred of Texas, 
dropped into their chairs at the first 
call for order from the chairman, and 
soon after rushed hotelward. 


ACCEPTANCE: As the last rebel yell 
was screamed after the Garner nomi- 
nation, black clouds piled up in the 
west. Rains descended and the floods 
came. The convention’s high command 
watched the skies and scanned weather 
reports. In the White House the Pres- 
ident put last-minute touches to his ac- 
ceptance speech, tuning it to the precise 
pitch he wanted—“short and snappy,” 
to use his words, and not too “rough.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt poked her head in 
the door. “Ready to go?” 

“Just four minutes,” came the sharp 
don’t-bother-me reply. 

“We knew from his tone of voice 
that ... we had better wait elsewhere, 
which we did.” 

Though rain still fell on Franklin 
Field, a flood of people poured through 
the gates. Admission tickets had been 
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DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN BRIEF 








. RECORD 
Republican: “For three long years the New Deal administration has dishonored American 
traditions and flagrantly betrayed [its] pledges...” P 
Democratic: “ .. .Three years of Democratic leadership have put [the nation] back on the 
road to restored health and prosperity.’ 
BUSINESS 
Republican: “The authority to regulate should be vested in an independent tribunal .. . 
We favor Federal regulation, within the Constitution, of marketing of securities .. . also of 
interstate activities of utilities.” ; a a 
Democratic: “We have safeguarded thrift... by requiring truth in sale of securities ; by 
putting brakes upon use of credit for speculation; by outlawing manipulation of prices in 
stock and commodity markets; by curbing ... utility holding companies; by insuring bank 
accounts.” 
MONOPOLIES 
Both parties advocate enforcement of criminal and civil laws against monopolies and 
passage of additional laws for same purpose. 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Republican: “The merit system ... should be restored, improved and extended.” (“... 
There should be included within the merit system every position . . . below the rank of 
\* 


Assistant Secretaries of major departments... "’) “ : ba 
Democratic: “ . immediate extension of the merit system through the classified civil 


service ... to all non-policy-making positions in Federal service.” 
MONEY AND FINANCE 

Republican: “A sound currency preserved at all hazard. The first requisite ... is a 
balanced budget.” (“... The second requisite . .. is a currency expressed in terms of gold 
and convertible into gold.’’)* 

“Balance the budget—not by increasing taxes but by cutting expenditures, drastically and 
immediately.” 

Democratic: ‘We approve the objective of a permanently sound currency . , . Today 
we have the soundest currency in the world... 

“We are determined to... achieve a balanced budget and reduction of the national debt at 
the earliest possible moment .. . from taxes levied in accordance with ability to pay.” (no 
mention of gold.) 

FOREIGN POLICY 

Republican: “Promote and maintain peace by all... means not leading to foreign alliances 
...- America shall not become a member of the League of Nations nor of the World Court 
. «. We shall use every effort to collect the war debt...” 


Democratic; “... This government will continue the policy of the good neighbor... We 
shall . . . guard against being drawn, by political commitments, international banking, or 
private trading, into any war.” (no mention of World Court or war debt.) 


SECURITY 

Republican: “We propose a system of old-age security, based upon... a pay-as-you-go 
policy ... Every American citizen over 65 should receive . . . income sufficient to protect 
him or her from warit. Each State... should receive from the Federal Government a con- 
tribution in proportion to its own. We encourage adoption by State and Territories of ... 
measures for unemployment insurance.” (No mention of provision for the orphaned, 
crippled, or blind.) 

Democratic: “We have built foundations for security of those faced with unemployment 
and old age; for orphaned, crippled, and blind. On the foundation of the Social Security 
Act we are determined to erect a structure of economic security for all people...” 


LABOR AND THE CONSTITUTION 


Republican: “Protect rights of labor to organize and bargain collectively ... without 
interference from any source... State laws and interstate compacts to abolish sweatshops 
and child labor, and to protect women and children with respect to maximum hours, mini- 
mum wages, and working conditions ... within the Constitution as it now stands, (If this 
is impossible within the Constitution—“I shall favor a constitutional amendment permitting 
States to adopt such legislation... ”’)* 

Democratic: “We have increased the worker’s pay and shortened his hours ... We have 
written into the law of the land his right to collective bargaining and self organization free 
from interference of employers Minimum wages, maximum hours, child labor, and 
working conditions Cannot be adequately handled exclusively by 48 separate State 
Legislatures .. . If these problems cannot be effectively solved . . . within the Constitution, we 
shall seek such clarifying amendment as will assure the legislatures of the several States and 
the Congress of the United States . . . the power to enact those laws...” 


RELIEF 
Republican: “Return of responsibility for relief administration to nonpolitical local 
agencies ... Federal grants-in-aid to States and Territories ... A fair proportion of the total 
relief burden to be provided from the revenues of States and local governments... ” 
Democratic: “The first objective is maximum employment in private industry at adequate 
wages. Where business fails ... work at prevailing wages should be provided ... on useful 


public projects ... 
AGRICULTURE 


Republican: “Facilitate economical production and increased consumption on a basis of 
abundance instead of scarcity ... An agricultural policy for protection and restoration of 
land resources, designed to bring about a balance between soil-building and soil-depleting 
crops ... with reasonable benefits to cooperating farmers on family-type farms , . . Provide 
for ample farm credit at [low] rates ... Provide in the case of agriculture products of which 
there are exportable surpluses the payment of reasonable benefits upon the domestically con- 
sumed portion ... Encourage and further develop cooperative marketing.” 

Democratic: “We will continue to improve the soil-conservation and domestic-allotment 
program with payments to farmers ... We favor the production of all the market will absorb, 
both at home and abroad, plusa reserve supply sufficient to insure fair prices to consumers 
.. + We pledge full cooperation of the government in the refinancing of farm indebtedness at 
the lowest possible rates ... We favor encouragement of sound, practical farm cooperatives.” 


TARIFF 


Republican: “Furnish government assistance in disposing of surpluses in foreign trade 
by bargaining for foreign markets selectively by countries both as to exports and imports 
. . . Repeal the present Reciprocal Trade Agreement Law...” 

Democratic: “Seek by mutual agreement the lowering of those tariff barriers, quotas, and 
embargoes which have been raised against our exports of agricultural and industrial products ; 
but continue ... to give adequate protection to our farmers and manufacturers... ” 

* Telegram sent by Gov. Alfred M. Landon to the Republican Convention. 
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sold at $1 apiece. Fearing an empty 
house, Farley ordered free tickets the 
day before, and 80,000 more engraved 
pasteboards than the football stadium 
could accommodate were passed out. 

In the late afternoon rain, 20,000 sat 
with umbrellas and newspapers over 
their heads. Hopefully the band played 
“It Ain’t Gonna Rain No More.” 

Later, clouds parted, showing red 
sunset splotches. A half-moon hung in 
the sky. In the two-tier grandstand 
75,000 seats filled. On the football field 
25,000 wooden chairs rented by the Con- 
vention at $1.30 apiece were occupied. 

The magnificently trained Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra thundered 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” then jazzed 
into “Happy Days Are Here Again.” 
Through loudspeakers came a flutelike 
voice—Lily Pons in coloratura passages 
of “Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark.” 

At 9:40 a solemn, nasal _ voice 
twanged through loudspeakers, ‘Ladies 
and Gentlemen, your President is here!” 
Behind a black curtain a long, open car 
nosed up a wooden ramp. Hands part- 
ed the curtain—on Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, smiling. 

Ten minutes later there was nothing 
left of vocal cords. 

Amid silence John Nance Garner ac- 
cepted his renomination in loyal, home- 
spun phrases: “I shall stand with the 
President in the months ahead as I 
stood with him... in 1932.” 

Notifying the President of his nomi- 
nation, Chairman Robinson sprang no 
surprise except for a slight geograph- 
ical confusion ... “Here in Chicago.” 

“Senator Robinson, members of the 
Democratic convention, MY FRIENDS,” 
came a well-known radio voice. 

“America will not forget these recent 
years ... We feared fear. That was 
why we fought fear. And today, MY 
FRIENDS, we have won against the most 
dangerous of our foes—we have con- 
quered fear.” 

Thus launched, the President spoke 
on with heavily stressed adjectives and 
skillfully rising emphasis. Twenty-six 
of the 39 paragraphs of his speech 
drew whoops from the stands. 
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Michelson, Publicity Chief, 
Undergoes a Bit of Editing 
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“In 1776 we sought freedom from 

. eighteenth-century Royalists who 
held special privileges from ‘the Crown 
... Since that struggle, however, man’s 
inventive genius has released new 
forces which reordered the lives of our 
people . For out of this modern 
civilization Economic Royalists carved 
new dynasties... 

“The Royalists of the economic order 
have conceded that political freedom 
was the business of the government, 
but they have maintained that econom- 
ic slavery was nobody’s business... 
Today we stand committed to the prop- 
osition that freedom is no half-and- 
half affair... 

“The Economic Royalists complain 
that we seek to overthrow the institu- 
tions of America. What they really 
complain of is that we seek to take 
away their power ... In vain they 
seek to hide behind the flag and the 
Constitution... 

“Governments can err—Presidents do 
make mistakes, but the immortal Dante 


tells us that divine justice weighs the 
sins of the cold-blooded and the sins of 
the warm-hearted in different scales. 

“Better the occasional faults of a 
government that lives in a spirit of 
charity than the consistent omissions 
of a government frozen in the ice of its 
own indifference. There is a mysterious 
cycle in human events. To some gen- 
erations much is given. Of others much 
is expected. This generation of Ameri- 
cans has a rendezvous with destiny! ... 

“And so, I ACCEPT THE COMMISSION 
YOU HAVE TENDERED ME. I join—” 

A roar came out of the black night. 
For ten minutes Franklin Field cheered 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

President and Vice President clasped 
hands and held them high above their 
heads—the picture of political bliss. 
Then the head of the Democratic ticket 
reentered his car, made one lap around 
the field on the cinder track where the 
country’s best runners assemble for the 
annual Penn Relay games, and motored 
to the station and a train for Hyde Park. 


Twelve Men Around a Table Worked on a Platform, 
Then Let One Man in Washington Polish It Up 


“INTERNATIONAL 
Tradition Shattered: A Negro 
Prays Over Democratic Heads 


Next morning, newspaper readers 
had a surprise. The ovation of the 
night before had drowned out Mr. 
Roosevelt’s last sentences: “I join with 
you. I am enlisted for the duration of 
the war.” 


Some readers exchanged the query: 
If, after a 1936 victory, recovery is not 
complete in 1940, will that mean the 
“war” is not over? And would that 
mean that for a breaker-of-precedent 
the gate is thus left ajar for a third 
term ? 

SIDELIGHTS: Delegates awakened to 
find hotel employes placing small, com- 
plimentary packages in their rooms 
early in the morning. The packages 
contained headache powders, upset- 
stomach correctives, and lotions for 
bleary eyes. 


® During the celebration over Mr. 
Roosevelt’s renomination, those with 
their eyes on the platform saw a gleam- 
ing white object make a short curve 
through the air. Like a rapier, Chair- 
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After Five Days of Oratory 


man Joe Robinson’s left hand shot out. 
Deftly he snatched back his false teeth. 


® Cheek-by-jowl with the Democratic 
headquarters was the Philadelphia Un- 
ion League Club. The front of the club 
sported an electric sign: “Landon and 
Knox—1936—Love of Country Leads.” 


® Ripple on calm waters: in the top 
balcony a score of young men sudden- 
ly jumped up, unfurled Smith banners, 
and yelled “We Want Smith!” oil for 
the troubled waters came in two forms: 
(1) irate Democrats, who cuffed the 
protestants, knocking one unconscious; 
(2) police, who rushed them from the 
hall before they could utter additional 
blasphemies. 


® In her usually innocuous syndicated 
column, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt last 
week wrote: “In periods such as these 
the papers are always interesting from 
a psychological point of view. Everyone 
is writing and doing something spec- 
tacular to bring himself before the 
public eye ... It reminds me a little of 
‘Bury the Dead,’ where no one wishes to 
stay buried.” The First Lady wrote the 
article the day she read the public state- 
ment issued by Alfred E. Smith, Bain- 
bridge Colby, James A. Reed, Joseph B. 
Ely, and Daniel F. Cohalan, urging the 
Democratic convention to drop Roose- 
velt for a “genuine Democrat.” 


® Philadelphia cocktail-bar chatter 
dubbed the action of the five rebel Dem- 
ocrats: “Mutiny from the Bounty.” 


® To play for America’s huge Negro 
vote, convention officials had one Negro, 
the Rev. Marshall Shepard, offer an 
invocation and another, Congressman 
Arthur Mitchell, address the convention. 
In high dudgeon, Senator Ellison D. 
Smith of South Carolina bolted the con- 
vention on each occasion. Commented 
the Rev. Mr. Shepard: “Brother Smith 
needs more prayer.” 


® The convention broke a record in the 
number of women delegates—219. The 
Republicans had seated only 60. Dem- 
ocratic women cast one-eleventh of the 
total votes. 














THE NATION 


DR O U GHT: Dry Spell and Grasshoppers 


Inspire Grain-Belt Prayers for Rain and Federal Aid 


Beninie the medicine man has the 
ear of ancient gods. Last week in 
Ganado, Ariz., a Navajo Indian stock- 
man came to him with a prayer: 

“You make rain medicine.” 

No rain had fallen for many weeks. 
Beninie consented to do what none of 
his tribe had done in this generation. 
He summoned Navajo rulers to a tribal 
Toegash—‘“no sleep night”—that they 
might invoke the rain rites of their 
fathers. ~ 


Likewise in Christian homes and 


churches, from Georgia to the Dakotas,. 


men had turned to prayer for rain. 
Drought had laid a checkerboard of dis- 
aster across parts of the Western grain 
belt, the South and the Southwest. It 
had touched the Ohio Valley and the 
Southeast as well. 

All through the April-to-June season 
when most crops grow from the seed, 
States as far apart as Alabama and 
Montana had been cheated of normal 
rainfall. Weather maps told an arid 
tale; less than 30 per cent of normal in 
North Dakota, Missouri, Louisiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas; under 
50 per cent in Kansas, Minnesota, Ar- 
kansas, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. In 
others—Montana, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Alabama, Oklahoma, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and Mississippi—rain 
had varied from 45 to 75 per cent. 


Spots: Federal crop and weather 
racles dodged such terms as “nation- 
wide disaster” and kindred alarms com- 
mon to the great drought of 1934—the 
historic gauge of dry spells. This year 
the experts’ maps offered a spotty con- 
trast of rain and drought, havoc and 
plenty in most of the dry-belt States. 

Eastern Montana’s ranchers, used 
to hot Summer months, mourned a 
June uncomfortably like that of 1934. 
Wheat fields and pasture lands were 
burned to profitless stubble. Panicky 
stockmen deluged the markets with 
cows and sheep they could not feed. 
Gov. Elmer Holt called a halt with 
plans either to ship livestock to west- 
ern Montana, where pasturage and 
hay were still abundant, or to bring 
feed to the less fortunate areas. 

In some of the western counties of 
North Dakota—the nation’s chief pro- 
ducer of Spring wheat—crops seemed 
to be beyond all saving, no matter 
how soon rain might come. The last 
dribbles had fallen in most of the 
State early in the month, on the day 
Gov. Walter Welford called every cit- 
izen to mass prayer. 

Only in the extreme southeastern 
corner of South Dakota had the grow- 
ing wheat survived without ruin or 
partial damage. Last week the Feder- 
al meteorologist stationed at Huron con- 
cluded gloomily that some withered 
fields ‘‘will not even furnish pasture.” 
The same dry heat stunted corn in 





southeastern Iowa, cotton in the 
Georgia-Carolina Piedmont, and tobacco 
in Kentucky. But Spring wheat suffered 
most. Chicago’s markets and Washing- 
ton’s crop reporters reacted to the blow. 

Wheat prices went up, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture Crop Report- 
ing Board thought it necessary last 
fortnight to break precedent with a 


WIDE WORLD 
Governor Berry of South Dakota 
Told the President a Long Dry Story 


rare, special summary of farm-land 
prospects. Usually the board confines 
its published offerings to monthly re- 
ports. One official ignored the habit of 
conservative reticence: “The situation 
is critical, and we thought the people 
ought to know about it.” 

Not until next week, when the 
board’s monthly statement appears, 
will another official gauge of drought 
effects be published. But speculators, 
banking on unofficial guesses, played 
their money on the chance that the 
Spring wheat crop—that is, the har- 
vest of wheat planted last Spring— 
will be no more than 150,000,000 bush- 
els—95,000,000 short of the average. 
In 1934, the total sagged to 93,000,000. 
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Wincs: Drought-plagued farmers in 
Nebraska and Iowa got a fright and 
a once-in-a-lifetime sight. High in the 
hot sky, strange white clouds screened 
the sun—grasshoppers flying in a 100- 
mile train across eastern Nebraska 
and into Iowa. Marveling country- 
men, unhappily familiar with the dark 
green of the usual breed, told each 
other: “They look like cellophane!” 

Entomologists had a disturbing ex- 
planation: these grasshoppers with 
white wings and mottled, yellow bel- 
lies, were the first of their kind to ap- 
pear in such great swarms since the 
same breed destroyed $200,000,000 
worth of crops in 1874. 

The usual, larger type already had 
coated fields in parts of Kansas, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, North 
Dakota, Wyoming, and Iowa. 

The twin misfortunes spawned a rash 
of appeals for Federal aid. President 
Roosevelt took time off to hear a plea 
from Gov. Tom Berry of South Dakota, 
Governor Welford of North Dakota, and 
Senator Gerald P. Nye. The Roosevelt 
response was immediate: Federal funds, 
familiar poultice for disaster, would be 
forthcoming at once. 


® When Governor Welford got back 
home last week, he found the final re- 
turns from North Dakota’s primaries 
awaiting him. He had won Republican 
renomination by 507 votes; the State, 
refusing to permit sale of hard liquor, 
had voted dry: 93,880 to 68,572. 


WALLACE: Secretary Declares 
Wisdom Will Avert Bloodshed 


Henry A. Wallace comes of God-fear- 
ing, corn-raising, plain-speaking men 
who knew how to put their principles 
into words farmers could understand. 
His Grandfather Henry founded Wal- 
lace’s Farmer in 1895, and made it a 
power in the Iowa corn country with 
sound rural homilies and biblical les- 
sons in the spirit of the journal’s slogan 
—“Good Farming, Clear Thinking, 
Right Living.” 

In 1921, Henry the third inherited the 
editor’s chair. His father, Henry Cant- 
well Wallace, gave up the family job 
to become President Harding’s Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Twelve years lat- 
er, Henry A. was still editing the 
Farmer and writing its fortnightly 
Sabbath School Lessons when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed him Secretary 
of Agriculture in the New Deal cabinet. 

A year and a half of government ex- 
perience gave Secretary Wallace the 
meat for a book—his fourth. The 
others had been farm books for farm- 
ers. ‘New Frontiers” had a broader 
appeal. Phrased without fripperies, 
it expounded his theory that American 
civilization must discard competition as 
a primary force and turn to “the co- 
operative good life.” 


ANSWER: This week another Wallace 
work (published by Reynal & Hitch- 
cock at $1.75) appeared in the book- 
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stalls. Since his last effort, the Su- 
preme Court had wrecked AAA, NRA, 
and other joists in the New Deal struc- 
ture. President Roosevelt and the Dem- 
ocratic Party had just spun into the 
1936 campaign with a platform plank 
cautiously opening the door to consti- 
tutional amendment (see page 5). Those 
who knew that another Wallace book 
was in the offing had a common query: 
what would Wallace say about the Su- 
preme Court and the Constitution? 


From the blue-gray cover jacket, 


white letters blazoned his question and 
his challenge: “Whose Constitution.” 
Inside he repeated and answered it: 

“Who owns the Constitution, if not 
the people as a whole?” 

Most Democratic history-mongers 
quote Thomas Jefferson. Wallace puts 
his faith in Alexander Hamilton and 
the companion Federalists who fought 
throughout the birth of the Republic 
for a strong central government. Brisk- 
ly the New Deal author yanks great 
names from their cairn of revered 
bones: 

“The young brain trusters who wrote 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution... 

“The Founding Fathers were young 
men who knew what they wanted and 
were brilliantly successful in getting it. 
They sought ... a national govern- 
ment, and they got it... 

In one chapter heading he calls to- 
day’s Supreme Court Justices the Elder 
Statesmen. He points no contrast with 
his “bold young men,” but he warns: 

“It [the court] can, by relying on one 
set of precedents rather than another, 
shut its eyes to fundamental economic 
and social trends. It can do this, but 
it will be at the cost of the faith of the 
people . . . and ultimately at the cost, 
I fear, of the court itself. 

“,. And yet, I believe that the court 
will in due time convert some of the 
worst legal barriers into the broad high- 
ways the Founding Fathers thought 
they were building in 1787 ... The 
court has frequently changed its mind 


in the past .. .” 
And again: “The men of 1787 pro- 
vided us with a high goal... Literal 


application of the details of the Con- 
stitution . if interpreted without 
recognition of the profound changes 
149 years have brought about, may re- 
sult in the most terrible disaster. But 
interpretation of the Constitution in the 
light of the purpose of its framers... 
will make it a living instrument .. .” 

A broadly interpreted Constitution, he 
insists, will yield ample room for the 
still-distant development of his “‘coop- 
erative society”—a national common- 
wealth rid of competition and based up- 
on cooperative production, marketing, 
and consumption. 

But if interpretation fails— 

“We in the United States should 
eventually be prepared if necessary to 
work out ... a mechanism which would 
embody the spirit of the age as success- 
fully as the Constitution of 1787 mir- 


rored the philosophy of the eighteenth . 


century. 

“We may hope that such action can 
be taken as bloodlessly as the Constitu- 
tion was enacted . .. This will un- 
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Cleveland’s $45,000,000 Great Lakes Exposition: 
For 100 Days It Celebrates the City’s 100 Years 


doubtedly be possible if a spirit of 
common sense prevails .. .” 


? 
EXPOSITION: Bombs, Pigeons 
Open Cleveland’s Solvent Show 


In the White House last Saturday 
noon, President Roosevelt pushed a 
button. <A few seconds later in Cleve- 
land, a bell atop one of the gigantic py- 
lons guarding the entrance of the newly 
finished lake-front fairgrounds began 
to toll. Beneath it, Miss Marguerite 
Bacon, great-granddaughter of the late 
Gen. Moses Cleaveland, founder of the 
Ohio city, cut a large multicolored rib- 
bon, officially opening the Great Lakes 
Exposition. 

Throughout the city, factories tied 
down their whistles, firemen took their 
apparatus into the streets and turned 
on sirens, and automobile horns added 
to the bedlam. Over the $45,000,000 
educational and recreational show cele- 


brating Cleveland’s centennial and the 
growth of the Great Lakes area, six 
army airplanes dropped fluttering flags 
on 10,000 persons milling their way into 
the 150-acre grounds, bombs burst in 
the air, lake steamers opened their 
whistles, and 1,000 homing pigeons flew 
exposition invitations to Great Lakes 
cities. 

Built on three levels, and completed 
in 80 working days—on Mar. 9 work- 
men first dug their shovels through 4 
feet of frost—the 100-year exposition 
will lost 100 days, until Oct. 4. It con- 
tains all the ingredients for a success- 
ful run: 

There are famous paintings—two of 
them from the Louvre—dance orches- 
tras, flower shows, an old ferryboat S.S. 
Moses Cleaveland converted into a mil- 
lion-dollar night club, and a replica of 
London’s Shakespearean Globe Theatre, 
where the Bard's plays are given, with 
“dancing on the greensward” before 
and after performances. 

More: “The Streets of the World” 





Flowers and Fun: Just Off the Streamlined Horticultural Building 
Lies a ‘Million Dollar’ Night Club, the Showboat Moses Cleaveland 
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with 175 miniature villages, represent- 
ing Cleveland’s 35 foreign nationality 
groups; Rear Admiral Byrd’s antarctic 
flagship and a decommissioned United 
States submarine at anchor on the 
lake; the oldest locomotive in the 
world; a “giant 30-foot monster, 198 
years old and weighing 497 pounds”; 
two Goodyear blimps; a 50,000-watt 
electric-light bulb—the world’s largest 
practical incandescent lamp; a steel 
forge; and a whisky distillery—in 
action. 

Credit for this vast conglomeration 
of things-that-matter and things-that 
don’t goes to Lincoln Dickey, exposition 
expert. Nine years ago, when he staged 
the Cleveland Industrial Exposition, he 
got the idea for a city centennial. Last 
August, Dudley S. Blossom, local phil- 
anthropist who directs Cleveland’s com- 
munity fund campaigns, put the wheels 
in motion by underwriting the cen- 
tennial for $50,000. 

In a short time Dickey had all Cleve- 
land enthusiastic. Space was sold so fast 
the exposition financed itself on a cash 
basis and opened with a nest egg in 
the bank. 


« 
COMMUNISTS: 


Wave Flags, Choose Candidates 


Sing, 


Convene, 


Like an audience at the revival of an 
old-fashioned melodrama, 710 delegates 
to the ninth national convention of the 
Communist party in the United States 
sat comfortably at little round tables, 
vigorously cheering Marxian heroes and 
lustily booing Fascist villains. 

The auditorium, on the seventh floor 
of New York’s old Manhattan Opera 
House, blazed with symbolic red. Red 
flags carried the party’s hammer-and- 
sickle emblem. Red streamers bore the 
slogan: “Communism is 20th Century 
Americanism.” Red placards _ pro- 
claimed: “Peace Under Socialism,’ 
“War Under Capitalism,’—‘“Jobs Un- 
der Socialism,” “Unemployment Under 
Capitalism.” 

For four days last week the dele- 


FOR AFREE HAPPY Be 
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gates—including 78 women, 107 Ne- 
groes, and 241 unemployed—listened to 
stirring oratory on the class struggle. 
Speaker after speaker, reporting on 
Communist progress in the several 
States, sounded variations on the Marx- 
ian theme: “Workers of the world, 
unite!” Earnestly they urged the na- 
tion’s Communists to cooperate with 
non-Communist trade unions in strikes 
which would give all workers a sense 
of brotherhood and solidarity—and pave 
the way for a united labor party. 

Earl Russell Browder, the party’s 
general secretary, tossed the delegates 
some pleasing figures: Communist reg- 
istration had increased from only 10,000 
in 1929 to more than 50,000 in 1936; 
members paying dues—ranging from 2 
cents a week for the unemployed up to 
2 per cent of salaries above $25—had 
increased from 7,000 in 1930 to more 
than 30,000. 

Still, the secretary was far from sat- 
isfied. In a recent book he had written: 
“We will not consider that a serious 
beginning has been made until we have 
100,000 members.” 


CANDIDATES: Sunday the delegates 
moved to spacious Madison Square Gar- 
den. There, before a crowd of 25,000 
cheering sympathizers, and with both 
major radio chains hooked in, they 
nominated Earl Browder for President 
and James W. Ford, Alabama Negro 
steelworker for Vice President. Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, Communist candidate 
in 1924, 1928, and 1932 had refused to 
run again because of ill health. 

In accepting the Communist nomi- 
nation, Browder denounced all the other 
parties except the Prohibition party, 
which he failed to mention. 

“Whe chief enemy of the peace, free- 
dom, and prosperity of the American 
people,” he declared, ‘is the Republican 
party and its reactionary allies ... Roose- 
velt and his administration are retreat- 
ing before the attacks of reaction... 
The Socialist party is moving into the 
backwater of doctrinaire sectarianism 
drifting out of the mass currents of 
American life . . . Lemke is merely a 


Communists in Convention: ‘Workers of the World, Unite!’ 











stooge for Landon, put up by the 
Hearst-Liberty League-Coughlin group 

During Browder’s speech the audience 
cheered in short, controlled outbursts— 
radio time is a precious rarity for Com- 
munists. When he finished, they staged 
a frenzied demoustration, waved their 
red banners, chanted ‘‘Red Front! Red 
Front!” and sang the “Internationale.” 
Party leaders prophesied that Browder 
would break the Communist record for 
votes—the 103,000 polled by Foster in 
1932. 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Signed bill authorizing the operation 
stands in Federal buildings by blind pe 
sons: the $800,000,000 Revenue Bill: the 
$992,594,892 Treasury-Postoffice Appropria- 
tion Bill; bill clarifying the present liquor 
laws; and bill—amending the Merchant 
Marine Act—designed to promote safety 
at sea. 

Accepted the renomination of the Demo- 
cratic party (see page 5). 

Canceled preferential tariff duties on im- 
ports from Australia. The order, effective 
Aug. 1, held that Australia had violated 
its reciprocal trade treaty with this coun- 
try by discriminating against American 
exports, 

DEPARTMENTS: 
Agriculture Department reported May farm 


income—including Federal benefit pay- 
ments—totaled $572,000,000, bringing the 
income total for the first five months of 
this year to $2,638,000,000—an increase of 
$150,000,000 over the same period of 1955. 
Labor Secretary Perkins announced an 


crease of 88,000 in manufacturing and non- 

manufacturing employment in May, bring- 

ing the total increase since May, 1935, to 

650,000 persons. Employment in the pri- 

vate building construction industry in- 
° creased 148.8 per cent during the month. 
OTHER AGENCIES: 

Federal Trade Commission ordered fifteen 
tin-plate manufacturers to ‘“‘cease and <de- 
sist’’ from entering into agreements not to 
sell, or quote prices on, “stock plate” t 
jobbers and manufacturers of tin cans an 
other containers (see page 30). 

Administrator Hopkins reported total WPA 
expenditures through April of $1,459,371,- 
856—$1,145,866,107 for construction; the 
remainder, $313,505,749, for reforestation 
and white-collar projects. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended June 25) 


EE - canvaesadidnemeeaces sees $93,038,968.23 
MOMGRGTOS  06.0.00056066 tds n09 $137,704,029.12 
BIRIBMOS 2s. ba Todeceucaccesns $3,017,927, 432.32 
Deficit, fiscal year........3... $4,697,325,105.23 
ee ey eee Pere oe $34,014, 258,050.98 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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FAR EAST: While Nanking and Canton Skirmish, 


Japanese Troops ‘Protect’ Mongols, Jostle Americans 


Chiang Kai-shek, 100-pound son of a 
Chekiang shopkeeper, is a _ straight 
little man with piercing black eyes. He 
has mixed a lot of trouble with his 50 
years of life. Since he became Dic- 
tator of China’s Central (Nanking) 
Government in 1928, most of his wor- 
ries have come over the Sea of Japan. 


Five years ago the Mikado’s soldiers 
seized Manchuria; then they swallowed 
Jehol, afterwards thrusting their grip 
over Chahar and deep into Hopei, 
northern Chinese provinces. 


Last week Generalissimo Chiang’s 
fortunes hit a new low. Revolt harassed 
him in the south, while rumors of 
secession, sped from Inner Mongolia. 
In both developments observers saw 
the brown fist of Japan. At the same 
time, Tokyo openly threatened fresh 
trouble in North China. 


ARMIES: From rebellious southern 
generals, controlling the armies of 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi, came new 
demands that Chiang “declare war” on 
Japan. The Cantonese  militarists 
wired: “Our country’s fate, your repu- 
tation and history are at stake... 
Only a hair’s breadth separates us 
from perdition ... We will follow you 
through fire and water.” 


Beneath the seeming protestation of 
loyalty lay bristling belligerence, chief- 
ly on the part of General Pai, Kwangsi 
leader and bitter foe of Chiang. South- 
ern “National Salvation” troops, esti- 
mated at 300,000 strong, crowded the 


To the Japanese in North China, 


border of Hunan, Nanking-controlled 
province. 

Ostensibly they stood ready to march 

1,500 miles against the Japanese, but 
many credited them with less ambitious 
motives—overthrow of Chiang or cap- 
ture of the Generalissimo’s profitable 
opium business in the south. 
_ The Nanking Dictator already had 
taken their measure. Flying down to 
Changsha, Hunanese capital, in his 
Ford trimotored plane, he ranged an 
army of 400,000 along the rebel front 
and threatened a punitive expedition 
against Kwangsi. 

Tension mounted as the two forces, 
equipped with artillery and about 100 
planes apiece, glared at each other. Re- 
ports of invasions, counterinvasions 
and scattered clashes echoed round the 
world. 


BuLtets: While Chiang’s troops 
primed rifles in the south, Nanking 
customs officials seized two Nipponese 
vessels in the Yellow Sea, after raking 
their decks with machine-gun bullets, 
wounding six sailors, and riddling a 
Japanese flag. 

The Chinese alleged that both ships 
had entered territorial waters laden 
with contraband. British authorities at 
Shanghai endorsed this claim. 

These incidents produced dark threats 
from Tokyo. Charging that Nanking 
encouraged “unlawful” attacks on Nip- 
ponese ships, officials declared that if 
interference didn’t cease the Imperial 
Navy would take “firm and appropriate 
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measures to protect Japanese lives and 
property on the high seas.” 

Tokyo added power to this warning: 
from the Manchukuoan coast toward 
the Yellow Sea sped a squadron of de- 
stroyers. 

The Nanking government opposed 
the threat with sensational accusations: 
Japan had agreed to lend rebellious 
Kwangsi $1,500,000—part of the loan 
to consist of 10,000 rifles, 20 fighting 
planes, and 10,000 barrels of cement. 
Fortifying the implication of Japanese 
inspiration behind the south’s revolt, 
the government charged that Tokyo 
had supplied Kwangsi with scores of 
military advisers. 

In Shanghai, Major Gen. Seiichi Kita, 
the Mikado’s verbose military attache, 
admitted that Nipponese officers had 
helped train Pai’s army. But, he as- 
serted, “they have been recalled and all 
have now left for Japan.” 

The same day Kita’s remarks re- 
ceived ironical confirmation. Hong- 
kong reported that a group of Japanese 
officers—among 100 advisers released 
by Kwangsi—had “just arrived, en 
route for Tokyo.” 


Bayonets: In Peiping, ancient CHi- 
nese capital, Japanese truculence again 
broke the international code when 3,000 
troops paraded to the foreign legation 
quarter and received a “sacred” regi- 
mental flag sent by Emperor Hirohito. 


In their patriotic frenzy some of the 
soldiers accused foreigners of approach- 
ing too near the ceremonial site and 
menaced them with bayonets. Capt. 
Henry S. Jernigan, American officer 
in civilian dress, felt a steel point 
against his stomach. He stood his 
ground until a Chinese policeman made 
a pathetic appeal: “You will save my 
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Too, War Is Mud 
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face if you move on quietly. I can do 
nothing with the Japanese.” 

One officer threatened an American 
woman with a saber. Flourishing his 
bayonet, a private shoved a French- 
woman into the muddy gutter after she 
refused to move. 

Later, American and French diplo- 
mats called the attention of the Japa- 
nese Embassy to the “rough” treat- 
ment suffered by their nationals. This 
brought from Tokyo expressions of re- 
gret at the “misunderstanding.” 


INDEPENDENCE: Meanwhile, from the 
Mongolian steppes came fresh anxieties 
for Chiang Kai-shek. June 27 a report 
asserted that Prince Teh Wang, heredi- 
tary ruler of Mongol tribesmen, had 
proclaimed Inner Mongolia independent 
of China; 2,500,000 nomads had placed 
themselves under the protection of 
Japan. ; 

Next day Chinese sources, while ad- 
mitting Teh’s desire for independence, 
denied any proclamation had been 
made. 


But the Moscow’s 


reports made 


¥ es of a 


Banzai! 






Kremlin buzz. Inner Mongolia, long 
coveted by Japan, stretches deep into 
central Asia, touching Soviet spheres 
of influence in Outer Mongolia and 
Chinese Turkestan. 

Four months ago, asked if Russia 
would meet Japanese aggression 
against Outer Mongolia with armed 
resistance, Stalin gave a direct, simple 
answer: “Yes.” 


FRANCE: Red. Embrace Grows 
Too Hot for Thrifty Bourgeois 


When more than 1,000,000 French 
workers struck, seized shops and fac- 
tories, and raised the red flag a month 
ago, Paris conservatives sat tight. They 
counted on the violence of cocky Com- 
munists to frighten Leon Blum’s Popu- 
lar Front Government. 

They guessed right. Last week the 
Premier’s thrifty bourgeois supporters 
began to wonder if they hadn’t feath- 
ered a Moscow Frankenstein. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, Ray- 








With Bayonets Japanese Troops Await... 


mond Vidal, Marseille Socialist, spoke 
for four-fifths- of the Popular Front: 
“I think we are witnessing an attempt 
at revolution . . . Communism is in 
France. The Soviets are here. I tell 
our Communist friends quite clearly— 
as a Socialist I will not stand for it!” 

The Chamber rang with cheers from 
all but the 72 Red deputies. They sat 
glumly silent until Comrade Francois 
Billoux, also of Marseille, rose with a 
snarl: “The Rightists are sending 
gangsters into the streets! They want 
to turn my city into another Chicago!” 

Billoux referred to street fighting be- 
tween Right and Left factions in the 
Mediterranean port, traditional hotbed 
of French radicalism. Last week—after 
shipowners granted sailors’ demands 
for a 40-hour week, vacations with pay, 
and sheets on their bunks—the fighting 
ceased. 

While the seamen’s strike spread to 
northern ports, even interrupting work 
on warships, other workers poured back 
into mills and factories. This week 
only 150,000 remained out. 











LEGISLATION: Heedless of growing 
opposition, Premier Blum continued to 
shove through his New-Deal laws. 

The latest: a $264,000,000 public 
works program; doubling of soldiers’ 
pay from 14 to 3 cents a day; and a 
bill permitting Defense Minister Edou- 
ard Daladier to nationalize war in- 
dustries by decree. 

The third law aroused France’s great 
interlocking steel, chemical, and muni- 
tions combines. But a government 
mouthpiece immediately reassured 
them: “Do not imagine private indus- 
tries are going to be turned into na- 


tional industries overnight - We 
envisage a mixed management.” 
The conservatives quietly settled 


down to wait until the 33 per cent in- 
crease in production costs necessitated 
by Blum’s program boosts prices, dan- 
gerously pinching middle-class purses. 

With equal calm, conservatives ac- 
cepted dissolution of the Croix de Feu’s 
“private army.” This decree restricted 
the group to purely political activities. 
No loss, thought the Rightists. The re- 
cent crisis revealed Col. Francois de la 





Rocque’s so-called storm troops as an 
inconsiderable rabble of 30,000 half- 
trained youths, and their leader a small 
hound with more bark than bite. 


LEAGUE: Sanctions Sitrangled 
By Britain’s ‘Old School Ties’ 


“I am going on a journey of hope... 
I am full of hope.” 

Tafari Makonnen waved at his chil- 
dren. The tiny Duke of Harrar and his 
sister Tsahai waved back. 

Under the smudgy vault of Victoria 
station a few scattered cries rang out: 
“God bless you! Long live Ethiopia!” 

Then the train slithered away. Eight- 
een hours later the former Ethiopian 
Emperor stepped out of a second-class 
carriage into Geneva rain. 

That day Edgar Mowrer, The Chicago 
Daily News’s ranking European cor- 
respondent, cabled: 

“No group of rapacious relatives bent 
on despoiling a dead man’s children of 
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Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s Goose-Steppers 


their heritage ever presented a more 
shamefaced appearance than the nu- 
merous League of Nations delegates 
gathered here today to call off sanc- 
tions against triumphant Italy. 

“Even the cynics cannot escape the 
feeling that what is about to occur here 
is somehow unworthy .. .” 

Political sentimentalists could have 
agreed with Mowrer. The peace apos- 
tles who a few months earlier had 
matched oaths to protect Tafari’s realm 
from Roman rapine. now openly 
shunned him. 

Only a mob of disgruntled Swiss 
anti-Fascists cheered the black little 
man in the gray cape as he stepped 
into a limousine and drove off to the 
lakeside Carlton Hotel. 

Even.the government acted to make 
Helvetia safe for rich, peace-loving 
tourists. In a communique it notified 


Mr. Tafari that he could not settle in 
the country—not even in his own villa 
at cultured Vevey. 

As soon as he had dispatched his 
business at the League, he must de- 
part. Switzerland could not afford “to 
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Marseille: A French Seaman Puts His Best Thumb Forward 
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Police Mop Up After Killing 24 Reds 
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Lord Cecil: Deserted 








harbor a Chief of State who continues 
to consider himself at war with one 
of our neighbors.” 

For on this point the ex-Negus re- 
mained firm. In the west of Ethiopia, 
he contended, loyal chiefs still ruled 
in his name. The Empire continued— 
so did hostilities. 


Still conscious of their peculiar moral 
duties before the world, the League 
politicians humored this fantasy. They 
allowed Ras Nassibu, defender of the 
Ogaden Front in the African war, to 
attend a secret council meeting as the 
Ethiopian ‘“Government’s” representa- 
tive. 

The meeting, called at Britain’s in- 
stigation to lift sanctions against Italy, 
ended in a decision to let the full 
League ~Assembly vote on the question 
this week. 

After the conclave, Anthony Eden 
gave a banquet at the Vieux Bois res- 
taurant overlooking the great white 
palace where the League lay in final 
coma. His chief guests: Premier Leon 
Blum of France and the half-bald, 
greatly puzzled French Foreign Minis- 
ter, Yvon Delbos. 

From the crumbs of the feast, “‘in- 
siders” learned that (1) Britain and 
France would cause the Assembly to 
vote the end of sanctions; (2) the 
League must be “reformed”—probably 
next Fall. 


Britain: The long-drawn-out Geneva 
mockery continued for one reason only: 
the politicians feared hurting the feel- 
ings of voters in their respective 
countries. 


Pro-sanctions opinion got most of its 
force in Britain from the League of 
Nations Union, headed by Viscount Cecil 
of Chelwood. Last week the former 
Cabinet Minister found himself deserted 
by his most powerful single supporter, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, whose monocle 
refracts the power and glory of the 
Conservative party, rcsigned from the 
Union. 

Just the same, the Opposition kept up 
its anti-Baldwin warfare in Parliament. 
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Sanctions Turned His Beard Gray, but Dino Grandi Can Smile 





Chief Clement Attlee of the Labor party 
moved a vote of censure and shouted at 
the Premier: “It has been said that 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields 
of Eton. I say that Ethiopia was lost 
on the playing fields of Harrow.” 

True, Stanley Baldwin went through 
Harrow, and the Iron Duke through 
Eton. But Anthony Eden also attended 
the alma mater of Wellington and wide, 
starched collars. 

Attlee’s subsequent remarks there- 
fore provoked raised eyebrows: 

“Mr. Eden stood very high in the 
opinion of the men and women of this 
country ... He has forfeited that. He 
seems to have said: ‘What does it 
profit a man if he gains the whole world 
and loses his old school tie?’” 

The Foreign Minister showed his 
schooling by ignoring the malingerer. 
But Attlee’s sally brought Premier 
Baldwin to his feet in paternal defense: 

“When I appointed him just before 
Christmas, I warned him: ‘You are very 
young and you have the most responsi- 
ble post in Europe. So far you have 
had nothing but roses, roses all the way. 
Before long you will get brickbats...’ 


“He has my sympathy, for he has 
been heart and soul in the struggle... 
I am much older than he, I know his 
disappointment.” 

The emphasis on age stood out in this 
speech. In Old World politics, it’s a sin 
to be young and bright. Months ago 
British guessers had predicted that the 
boyish sanctions-crusader would have to 
get into step with the Old Men or suffer 
the Tory axe. 

Baldwin’s able apologies, plus a reas- 
suring statement on prospects of Fran- 
co-German understanding under Brit- 
ain’s aegis, helped defeat the censure 
motion. 


FRANCE: Baldwin’s’ reference to 
Franco-German affairs drew little or 
no attention outside the House of Com- 
mons. But an entirely different state- 
ment on the subject, made by a Briton 
in Paris, promised to stir up trouble. 

War Minister Alfred Duff-Cooper, 
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Joseph Avenol (Left) Invited Policemen 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Farewell to Son and Daughter: ‘I Am Going on a Journey of Hope’ 


another Bright Young Man of the Cabi- 
net, and noted for a tendency to speak 
his mind, told a Franco-British social 
group: 

“Your frontier is our frontier... 
Today [in Germany and Italy] all 
that we have believed in is turned to 
ridicule . . . Such ideas ... old as tyr- 
anny ... are completely foreign to 
Western Civilization! 

“That is why I reaffirm that not only 
our frontiers but our ideals are in mor- 
tal danger ... On the two Western 
Democracies rests the responsibility of 
saving civilization!” 

This belligerent speech fell like a 
hot brick in a swelling British current 
of pro-German sentiment. It also 
heightened curiosity as to what foreign 
policy the Socialist Government would 
lay down for France. 


Last week the long awaited state- 
ment arrived. Premier Blum himself 
read it in the Luxembourg palace, 
where some 300 grizzled Senators ap- 
proved with dignity verging on indif- 
ference. 

The Chamber of Deputies got it from 
the whiskered lips of Foreign Minister 
Delbos. Some Rightists snarled ‘‘Mos- 
cow!” at references to the Franco-So- 
viet pact, and others rooted “truffes!” 
for fun. ‘They alluded to Delbos’s home 
town, Perigueux, known to all gour- 
mets for its geese and truffles. 

In the Chamber also, after ten hours 
of desultory debate, the paper passed 
muster. 

Premier Blum’s statement of policy 
opened with a panegyric on the Popu- 
lar Front government: “A _ salutary 
ferment has come to stimulate our na- 
tional energies” (see FRANCE). 


He then passed to defense of the 
League of Nations. That body, he 


thought, need not be “reformed.” It 
should be “clarified through interpreta- 
tive texts.” 

In plainer language, he favored a 
series of pacts based. on “geographical 
situation”: and “community of inter- 
Signatories must at all times be 


ests.” 





ready to “apply strength to an aggres- 
sor’’—with economic and financial sup- 
port from the League. 

In addition to the Russian entente 
now effective, Blum suggested a Medi- 
terranean pact with Italy; an alliance 
of Danubian countries designed to 
thwart German or Italian designs; and 
a Western Europe pact—namely, an 
alliance with Britain. 

Salient point: the paper made no 
mention of a tie with Germany. It re- 
marked: “The Popular Front has al- 
ways fought for a Franco-German 
entente ... We do not for a moment 
question the word of a war veteran 
{referring to Hitler’s March 7 peaceful 
proposals]. But can we forget the 
lessons of experience and the facts?” 

Blum wanted “preventive publicity 
against war” and general disarmament. 
But in the meantime France must keep 
ready. Lest anyone doubt her in- 
tention to do so, War Minister Daladier 
sent 30,000 more soldiers to the Ger- 
man frontier, swelling the total force to 
140,000 men. 


« 
VENEZUELA: 


Set House in Order—Again 


Bolivar’s Heirs 


Eleazar Lopez Contreras, Venezuela’s 
new President, enjoys a reputation as 
a liberal. But months of recurrent vio- 
lence have convinced him that force 
must meet force. 

Last week—while agitators provoked 
fatal incidents in Caracas and Mara- 
caibo—President Contreras put through 
Congress the Social Difference Law. 
This enabled him to expel Communist 
leaders, restore order in the streets, and 
resume work on his program: bringing 
to a long-oppressed people the peace 
and liberty that Bolivar promised them. 


Herirace: Simon Bolivar died, a 
hero in New World history, in 1830. 
After a twenty-year struggle he had 
wrested Venezuela from tyrannical 
Spanish overlords and set up a model 
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republic. Yet, as soon as he disap- 
peared, strife returned to the tropical 
mountain plateaus. 

Revolt followed revolt, tyrant super- 
ceded tyrant. Finally, in 1900, Cipriano 
Castro took the Presidency at the point 
of the bayonet. As his right hand man 
he chose a tough butcher from the 
Andes, Juan Vicente Gomez. 

Nine years later, when Castro left 
to steam his disease-ridden body in 
German spas, Gomez coolly set himself 
up as the chief of Caracas. He, in turn, 
brought in a favorite as confidant and 
bodyguard. And while he ruled with 
legendary ruthlessness, Eleazar Lopez 
Contreras obeyed orders and thought. 

Last December Gomez died. All the 
resentment of a quarter-century of op- 
pression burst over Venezuela, but 
Contreras had learned the tricks of gov- 
ernment. Like his two predecessors, he 
seized power quickly and quietly as 
soon as the chair was vacant. 

Unlike them, the 56-year-old former 
lieutenant based his appeal on a demo- 
cratic program. Firmly but without 
cruelty, he stamped out disorders and 
settled strikes. For the State he seized 
all of Gomez’s property, variously as- 
sessed at $100,000,000 and $250,000,000. 
And he promises Venezuelans full civil- 
rights—if and when they cease strewing 
tacks under the government chariot’s 
tires. 

















U.S.S.R.: Link 
Soviet Capital to Five Seas 


28 Explosions 


Twenty-eight dynamite blasts one 
day last week shook the Russian town 
_ of Ivanovo. While thousands of convict 
workers cheered, the waters of the 
Volga, Europe’s biggest river, poured 
through artificial barriers into concrete 
channels—first links of a 150-mile canal 
leading south to the Red capital. 

Thence they flowed past a huge new 
dam, overlooking the site of a 75-mile 
reservoir, and back into the Volga. 

Smiling beneath a fluttering Red ban- 
ner, Heinrich Yagoda, Commissar of 
State Security, saw a dream nearing 
fulfillment—the linking-up of 10,000 
miles of Soviet rivers, lakes, and canals, 
and establishment of Moscow as a port 
for five seas—the Baltic, White, Black, 
Azov, and Caspian. 

Russia’s latest engineering venture, 
scheduled for completion next Spring, 
is the third of its kind undertaken since 
1931. 

Three years ago Soviet convicts com- « 


pleted the Baltic-White Sea canal, cut- 
ting the distance from Leningrad to SQUTH SEAS: Fijis Yield Clues 
To Pacific’s ‘Lost Continent’ 












sia’s backward transport facilities. 
They talk of freighters steaming past 
the Kremlin laden with southern oil and 
wheat, northern fish, furs, and timber, 
and even merchandise from world 
markets. 


They know, too, that the new water- 
ways will provide safe passage for 
small warships—destroyers, torpedo 
boats, and submarines. 


Archangel from 2,840 miles to 674. 
Through the Mariinsk canal system, 
between Lake Onega and Cherepovets, 
this waterway joined the White Sea 
with the Volga, opening a passage from 
the Arctic to the Caspian. 

Early next year, the Soviets expect 
to complete another vital waterlink—a 
canal between the Don and Volga rivers 
in the south. This will extend the sys- 
tem to the Black Sea and the Sea of 
AZOv. 

Soviet engineers hail the gigantic 
network as an historic advance in Rus- 


Easter Day, 1722, Admiral Rogge- 
veen came across a desolate volcanic 
speck 2,000 miles west of Chile and 
1,100 from the nearest inhabited spot— 
tiny Pitcairn. He called it Easter 
Island. Around its 36-mile shoreline, 
and staring mysteriously inland, the 
Dutch navigator found stone faces as 
high as 40 feet, weighing up to 100 
tons and wearing enormous hats. 


Who made them? How did they put 
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A 150-Mile Canal Will Make Moscow a Five-Sea Port 


them up? What did the huge mono- 
liths mean? What secrets of a forgot- 
ten civilization lay in the undecipher- 
able script found on wooden tablets 
near by? 

The inhabitants—who called their 
isle Rapanui, or Center of the World 
—couldn’t tell. For two. centuries 
scientists have tried in vain to solve 
the Riddle of the Pacific. 


Last week a fauna-collecting young 
American handed another puzzle to 
Pacific ethnologists. On Vanua Levu, 
second largest of the two main Fiji 
Islands, Bruce Fahnestock, 25-year-old 
son of a New York engineer, found 
nineteen huge stone slabs. They lay in 
the thornless, hibiscus-flecked jungle— 
toppled and shattered as though by an 
earthquake and bearing symbols un- 
known to students of Melanesia. 

The inscriptions resembled those 
made by the Tinne tribes that once 
roved northeastern Canada. Transla- 
tion might lead to identification of a 
long-lost race—perhaps to solution of 
Easter Island’s secret. Some ethnolo- 
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gists believe a volcanic cataclysm en- 
guifed a great continent that once 
existed in the Pacific. 


® In New York last week, James B. 
Shackleford, American explorer back 
from a trip to the Near East, reported 
discovery of 50 flint arrowheads on the 
plains of Ghizeh, a mile from the 
Sphinx. They seemed to be relics of 
a race that died centuries before the 
building of the Pyramids, 


DARDANELLES: Big Powers Shy 
At Ataturk’s Security Plans 


Last Apr. 18 a Balkan report gave 
Europe a start. Turkish infantry had 
occupied the demilitarized Dardanelles, 
just as one month earlier German 
troops had marched into the Rhineland. 

The rumor proved false—merely a 
trial balloon sent up by Kemal Pasha 
or one of his brain trusters. It served 
to put a triple exclamation point on 
Turkey’s avowed design to scrap the 
Lausanne treaty. Under this pact the 
victorious Allies enjoined Istanbul to 
keep the Black Sea-Mediterranean pas- 
sage disarmed and open to all craft in 
peace or war. 

Last week the powers gave revived 
Turkey’s claims a hearing. At Mon- 
treux, storied Lake of Geneva resort a 
half hour from Lausanne, the Ataturk’s 
spokesman demanded: 


1—The right to refortify the straits 
—whose guns in 1915 checked the Al- 
lies’ combined might—and to close them 
any time Turkey found herself at war. 


2—No fleet in the Black Sea at any 
time to exceed the Turkish Navy’s 
28,000 tons. This point envisaged possi- 
bility of an Italian or other force pass- 
ing through the straits in peacetime in 
preparation for a two-sided attack on 
Turkey. 


3—No restriction on warships emerg- 
ing into the Mediterranean from the 
Black Sea—where the Russians, inci- 
dentally, build most of their warships. 

4—-Freedom for commercial—espe- 
cially oil-bearing—traffic at all times. 

Britain objected to point No. 2, which 
might result in a dangerous Soviet- 
Turkish naval alliance. Squabbling on 
this point split the conferees, who found 
a gilt-edged excuse for adjourning un- 
til mid-July: the world-important sanc- 
tions discussions down at the other end 
of the lake. 


a 
HOLY LAND: Arabian Knights 
Press British in New Crusade 


In Paris 41 years ago, the Arabs 
formed their first Nationalist commit- 
tee to free themselves from the Turks. 
Twenty years later, the World War 
swept away the Ottoman Empire, but 
Shackled the Arabic peoples under a 
chain of European mandates. 

Slowly, postwar Islam struggled free: 
Ibn Saud’s scimitar welded the tribes 
on the boot-shaped Arabian Peninsula 
into a kingdom; Yemen won recognition 
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of independence and Britain removed 
her mandate from Iraq. By 1935 Arab 
Nationalists claimed the support of the 
inhabitants of 3,500,000 square miles of 
territory. 


A fortnight ago France capitulated 
to the movement when the Foreign Of- 
fice virtually promised independence to 
the Syrian States. Encouraged, Pales- 
tine Arabs intensified their long-stand- 
ing campaign against British rule and 
the Zionists. Since 1920, some 300,000 
Jewish immigrants have settled in their 
“national home.” 

Last week, among olive groves on 
Holy Land hills, bands of Arab youth 
continued to skirmish with military 
patrols. Rifle fire raked the Haifa-Lyd- 
da train, killing the engineer. In the 
rocky plains of Nablus, ‘guerrilla 
brushes took a toll of eighteen dead and 
four wounded. British troops, aided by 
yelping police dogs and thrumming ob- 
servation planes, hunted down Arab 
snipers and unearthed them from caves 
with dynamite. 


In an attempt to secure peace in a 
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country racked by brigands and terror- 
ists, Haj Amin el Husseini, President 
of the Arab High Committee and the 
Moslem Supreme Council, announced 
the dissociation of both bodies from 
strikes and violence. But wrathful tele- 
grams from Arab youth organizations 
overwhelmed him: ‘‘You must announce 
. . - that the entire administration of 
the council is striking . . . Your posi- 
tion requires you to march at the head 
of your people, not at the rear.” 

Sparks from the Palestine revolt 
threatened to set the whole Near East 
afire. In British-mandated Trans-Jor- 
dan—where the Emir Abdullah rules 
300,000 turbulent Bedouins and gets a 
yearly salary of $70,000 from the Crown 
for keeping them quiet—200 sheiks held 
a conclave. 

They decided to offer 100,000 wild- 
riding desert horsemen to their be- 
leaguered brethren in Palestine: “We 
are all one people! We must cross the 
Jordan and win Palestine back from 
the Jews and British!” 

Quietly, the next day, Britain closed 
the Palestine-Trans-Jordan frontier. 
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Bound for Palestine, British War Pilots Pass Over the Fleet at Alexandria 
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Some Holy Land Arabs Use Their Fezzes as Arsenals 
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Born: To Mrs. Marie Labranche, 
cousin of Mrs. Oliva Dionne, mother of 
the quintuplets, a daughter. “It was 
a race with the stork between Mrs. 
Dionne and me. I won.” Mrs. Dionne 
expects her baby (the twelfth) shortly. 

Birtupay: King Edward VIII, 42, 
June 23. With his mother, Queen Mary 
—making her first official appearance 
since the death of King George V—he 
viewed the “trooping of the colors,” 
traditional pageantry observed on the 
British sovereign’s birthday. 


.-+Mrs. Nancy Hurst, 105, June 22, old- 
est woman in Iowa, who came to the 
State in 1876. Her daughter, 82, helped 
her celebrate. 

ENGAGED: Amelita Alfaro, daughter 
of Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, Minister of 
Panama and onetime President of Pan- 
ama, to Frank Harlow Weller. They 
will be married in Washington, D. C., 
in the Fall. 

Marriep: Clarence D. Chamberlin, 
transatlantic flyer, accepted after 101 
proposals, and Louise Ashby, former air- 
line hostess, and daughter of Maine 
State Senator George. Ashby, at her 
home in Fort Fairfield, Maine, at 12:13 
A.M. in the presence of thirteen guests. 
“I’m kind of superstitious,” explained 
Chamberlin, as they climbed into Cham- 
berlin plane No. 13 for a honeymoon 
flight. 


..-Samuel Nathaniel Behrman, play- 
wright (“Serena Blandish,” “Biog- 
raphy,” and the current “End of Sum- 
mer’) and Mrs. Elza Heifetz Stone, sis- 
ter of Jascha Heifetz, violinist, and di- 
vorced wife of Harold Stone, son of the 
F. & W. Grand stores’ former president. 


...Alden McKim Crane, free-lance 
writer and son of Col. J. A. Crane, 
American Army officer who has served 
the last four years as military attache 
in Turkey, and Princess Enineh Rukrey 
Halim, whose mother was a cousin of 
the late King Fuad, at Istanbul, Turkey. 


...-Dr. Florence Hearne’  Brookhart, 
daughter of ex-Senator Smith W. 
Brookhart of Iowa, and Dr. Clarence 
Edgar Yount Jr., of Prescott, Ariz., at 
the bride’s home in Hyattsville, Md. 
They will practice medicine together in 
Prescott. 


..+Myrna Loy, movie actress, and Ar- 
thur Hornblow Jr., Paramount film pro- 
ducer and scenarist. 

ARRIVED: Elizabeth Allan, English ac- 
tress, to resume motion-picture work 
in Hollywood after a nervous break- 
down last Winter, in New York from 
England. 


..-Gutzon Borglum, sculptor, from the 
Black Hills, S. D., where he has been 
carving the heads of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Lincoln out of the granite 
face of Mount Rushmore, at his sum- 
mer home at Turn-of-River, Conn., to 
discover that vandals had destroyed 
and stolen several valuable objects, 
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Lady Peel Takes a Rest 


among them a stone-carved head of 
Christ, and a Cremona violin. 


-.-Admiral Arthur Japy Hepburn, at 
San Pedro, Calif., where, on the quar- 
terdeck of the flagship Pennsylvania, 
amid traditional gold-braid and cocked- 
hat formality, he assumed command of 
the United States fleet, succeeding Ad- 
miral Joseph Mason Reeves, Com- 
mander-in-Chief for the past two years, 
who goes to Washington to become 
president of the Navy General Board. 


... Phillip S. Powart, Mayor, and Joseph 
Fleming, Sheriff, in ceremonial robes, 
attended by a liveried sergeant-at-mace, 
in Manhattan, from Berwick-on-Tweed, 
famous border city founded in 870, 
and claimed by both England and Scot- 
land; enroute to the 150th anniversary 
of its namesake, the Scottish-English- 
settled Berwick, Pa. 


..+Mrs. Violet McTurk, in New York, 
from Kangaruma, 168 miles in the jun- 
gles of British Guiana, where, since her 
husband’s death four years ago, she has 
lived alone, superintending the natives 
working her gold claims, and acting as 
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Elizabeth Allan, Ready for Work Again 
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guide to scientists, camera men, and 
sightseers. She finds New York excit- 
ing, but will be happy to return to the 
peace of the jungle after her two- 
month visit. 


DEPARTED: Max Schmeling, conqueror 
of Joe Louis, on the Hindenburg, to re- 
ceive the acclaim of his native Ger- 
many. Before the ship’s departure, 
French boxing fans presented him with 
a huge bon voyage cake, on top of 
which was a reproduction in icing of 
the now-famous knockout scene—a 
triumphant white figure bending over 
a dark one, prone. 


.---John P. Morgan, 16-year-old son of 
Junius S. Morgan, third of the Morgan 
Commodores, as one of the crew of 
the schooner Wander Bird, from Glou- 
cester, Mass., for the Azores and 
Africa, on a two-month practical course 
in sea training. 


...- Bernard M. Baruch, financier, and 
Mrs. Baruch, from New York for Bad 
Gustein, Austria, ‘to take care of my 
‘dogs.’’’ He refused to discuss politics, 
lest his statements be “turned into 
missiles to be hurled about,” but per- 
mitted himself to scoff at the report 
that Wall Street odds on Roosevelt 
were falling: “. . . Don’t believe any- 
thing that comes from Wall Street.” 


...Lady Peel (Beatrice Lillie), actress, 
from New York for a short rest and 
visit with her son, Sir Robert Peel, in 
London, before the August rehearsals 
of a Shubert revue in which she is to 
appear in the Fall. 


..-Senator Alben W. Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, Democratic convention keynoter, 
for Budapest, as delegate, with Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, who 
accompanied him, to the International 
Parliamentary Union meeting which 
opens July 4. He predicted a 250,000 
Roosevelt majority in his State, and, 
in other States, “. . . it will be enough.”’ 


..-Rear Admiral John W. Greenslade, 
member of the United States Navy’s 
General Board, on the Hindenburg, 
making his first flight in a rigid air- 
plane as an official Navy observer. 


-.-Robert W. Bingham, Ambassador 
to Great Britain, returning from the 
Democratic convention to his duties at 
the Court of St. James’s. 


..- Representative Marion A. Zioncheck 
of Washington, from the Towson, Md., 
hospital to which he had been com- 
mitted last week for mental treatment, 
by climbing a 714-foot fence. The sana- 
torium doctors explained his escape: 
“the impulse of an elated individual.” 

Sick List: Manuel Quezon, President 
since November of the new Philippine 
Commonwealth (angina pectoris): re- 
covering. 


.-+- Thomas Meighan, ex-motion-picture 
actor (relapse from pneumonia and a 
throat operation): “making a fine re- 
covery” at his home in Kings Park, 
Long Island. 

.-+ Duchess of Kent, the former Prin- 


cess Marina of Greece, wife of the 
youngest brother of King Edward VIII 
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(minor operation): entered a London 
hospital last Sunday. 

Diep: General Charles Hitchcock 
Sherrill, 69, American member of the 
International Olympic Committee, for- 
mer Ambassador to Turkey, writer, and 
onetime champion sprinter, of heart 
disease, at his Paris home. 

Energetic in all his varied activities, 
he practiced law successfully for eight- 
een years; from 1909 to 1911, as Min- 
ister to Argentina, he was credited with 
» having almost doubled American-Ar- 

gentine trade; as an ardent Republican 

he staged mass meetings and parades 

for the Taft campaign; and during the 
© World War he directed the New York 
} State Federal draft. 

His unflagging interest in track ath- 
letics, dating from his Yale under- 
graduate days, when he invented the 

» crouching start to help him win four 
100-yard championships in succession, 
led to his appointment on the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee. To assure 

American participation in the Berlin 

Ol:mpics in the face of the boycott 

threat last year, he obtained Hitler’s 

pledge that there would be no discrimi- 
nation against Jews. 

> An extensive world traveler, General 

» Sherrill wrote authoritatively on the 

stained glass of England and the Con- 

» tinent, as well as on political affairs— 

“Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine,” 

“Have We a Far Eastern Policy?” and 

Shis last book, ‘‘Kemal, Roosevelt, and 

| Mussolini,” based on his intimacy with 

— Mustapha Kemal Pasha and Mussolini, 

™ whom he.termed “the one man of cour- 
mage in a world of pussyfooters.” He 
was decorated by nine foreign nations. 


..- Arthur W. Cutten, 66, millionaire 

grain speculator, who, from a $7-a- 
mweek start at 20, rose to worldwide 
fame with his 1924 corn coup, and con- 
tinued winning and losing fabulous mil- 
lions until he was barred from the pit 
for his “bearish” activities, the ruling 
being later reversed by a United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals; of a heart at- 
tack, in Chicago. 
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-.»Bernhard Wilhelm von Buelow, 51, 
Nazi Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs since 1930, of inflammation of 
the lungs following the grip, in Berlin. 
The hard-working bachelor, nephew of 
the late imperial chancellor, Prince 
Bernhard von Buelow, was one of the 
first German “blue-bloods” to become 
associated with the new republic after 
the 1918 collapse of the empire. His 
expert knowledge of League of Na- 
ions affairs, to which he devoted four 
fears of study, was valuable to Hitler. 
Yon Buelow had only one interest out- 
side of his work; collecting German 
pfennigs from the date of their first 
coinage. He never found one for the 
year of his birth—1885. 


--Mike Romano, 35, heavyweight 
hicago wrestler: neck broken in a 
bout with Jack Donovan, at the Griffith 
stadium in Washington, D. C. 


-. Lady Edith Murdoch Tait Davidson, 
7, daughter of one Archbishop of Can- 
erbury and wife of another; of old age, 
ht Canterbury, England. 
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SCREEN: MacDonald and Gable; 


Love and Religion Among Ruins 


“San Francisco” is one of the strang- 
est conglomerations ever welded into 
a film. It has a lusty story of Barbary 
Coast days, a love triangle, cabaret 
dancing, opera, comedy, religion, and a 
moral, politics, and the 1906 earth- 
quake. Despite these seeming incon- 
gruities, the picture holds together well 
—and the quake scenes are amazing. 

A singer, Mary Blake (Jeanette Mac- 
Donald), daughter of a small-town par- 
son, goes to werk for Blackie Norton 


ley again. Neither man can shake any 
sense into her—it takes the earthquake 
to do that. 


Meanwhile, Blackie and Burley have 
become enemies, over politics as well 
as the girl. Blackie wants the firetrap 
Coast rebuilt for the safety of its resi- 
dents; Burley, owner of most of the 
property, doesn’t want to spend the 
money. Aside from these issues—the 
film has enough plots for ten ordinary 
offerings—there is Blackie’s friendship 
and quarrel with his childhood chum, 
Father Mullin, an excellent, restrained 
portrayal by Spencer Tracy. 

To bring to a conclusion all these 
diverse stories, overlong in spots, direc- 
tor W. S. Van Dyke uses the earthquake 
as a grand climax. Without the rest 





In ‘San Francisco’, Clark 
and an Earthquake Revive Lusty Days on Barbary Coast 


(Clark Gable), owner of the Coast’s 
most raucous and successful cabaret. 
Miss MacDonald thus gets a chance to 
sing several ballads of the period, as 
well as an engaging theme song, “San 
Francisco.” She does them all well. 


The orchestra leader (Al Shean) 
knows that her voice is being wasted. 
When he spies the manager of an opera 
company in the audience, he instructs 
the girl to sing an aria. The maestro, 
accompanied by a wealthy nabob, Jack 
Burley (Jack Holt), offers Miss Blake 
a contract. Blackie refuses to release 
her and proposes instead. 

The rest of Miss MacDonald’s char- 
acterization, better sung than acted, 
concerns the fickleness of woman. In 
the three months the picture supposedly 
courses, she becomes engaged to 


Blackie, leaves him for Burley, leaves 
him for Blackie, then goes back to Bur- 


Gable, Jeanette MacDonald, 


of the picture, this portion alone would 
be worth a steep admission price. 
Roaring and rumbling like a gigantic 
animal in labor, the earth splits open, 
buildings tumble like card houses, and 
a whole city is swallowed for the cam- 
era’s eye. The realistic photography 
and sound effects combine to strike ter- 
ror even in the security of a film palace. 
Van Dyke shot most of his earth- 
quake inside the studio, using outdoor 
shots only as background for montage. 
To split the earth open technicians 
built an elevated stage with two plat- 
forms. Cables yanked at the platforms, 
hoses pumped water into the chasm, 
and the earth divided, with a roaring 
torrent rushing through the fissure. 
After the magnificent earthquake, 
those who remain in doubt about 
Blackie’s conversion to religion—the 
closing shot—are simply quibblers. 
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Born: To Mrs. Marie Labranche, 
cousin of Mrs. Oliva Dionne, mother of 
the quintuplets, a daughter. “It was 
a race with the stork between Mrs. 
Dionne and me. I won.” Mrs. Dionne 
expects her baby (the twelfth) shortly. 

BirtHpay: King Edward VIII, 42, 
June 23. With his mother, Queen Mary 
—making her first official appearance 
since the death of King George V—he 
viewed the “trooping of the colors,” 
traditional pageantry observed on the 
British sovereign’s birthday. 


.--Mrs. Nancy Hurst, 105, June 22, old- 
est woman in Iowa, who came to the 
State in 1876. Her daughter, 82, helped 
her celebrate. 

ENGAGED: Amelita Alfaro, daughter 
of Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, Minister of 
Panama and onetime President of Pan- 
ama, to Frank Harlow Weller. They 
will be married in Washington, D. C., 
in the Fall. 

Marriep: Clarence D. Chamberlin, 
transatlantic flyer, accepted after 101 
proposals, and Louise Ashby, former air- 
line hostess, and daughter of Maine 
State Senator George. Ashby, at her 
home in Fort Fairfield, Maine, at 12:13 
A.M. in the presence of thirteen guests. 
“I’m kind of superstitious,’’ explained 
Chamberlin, as they climbed into Cham- 
berlin plane No. 13 for a honeymoon 
flight. 


..+-Samuel Nathaniel Behrman, play- 
wright (“Serena Blandish,” ‘“Biog- 
raphy,” and the current “End of Sum- 
mer’) and Mrs. Elza Heifetz Stone, sis- 
ter of Jascha Heifetz, violinist, and di- 
vorced wife of Harold Stone, son of the 
F. & W. Grand stores’ former president. 


... Alden McKim Crane, free-lance 
writer and son of Col. J. A. Crane, 
American Army officer who has served 
the last four years as military attache 
in Turkey, and Princess Enineh Rukrey 
Halim, whose mother was a cousin of 
the late King Fuad, at Istanbul, Turkey. 


...Dr. Florence Hearne’ Brookhart, 
daughter of ex-Senator Smith W. 
Brookhart of Iowa, and Dr. Clarence 
Edgar Yount Jr., of Prescott, Ariz., at 
the bride’s home in Hyattsville, Md. 
They will practice medicine together in 
Prescott. 


..-Myrna Loy, movie actress, and Ar- 
thur Hornblow Jr., Paramount film pro- 
ducer and scenarist. 

ARRIVED: Elizabeth Allan, English ac- 
tress, to resume motion-picture work 
in Hollywood after a nervous break- 
down last Winter, in New York from 
England. 


..+Gutzon Borglum, sculptor, from the 
Black Hills, S. D., where he has been 
carving the heads of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Lincoln out of the granite 
face of Mount Rushmore, at his sum- 
mer home at Turn-of-River, Conn., to 
discover that vandals had destroyed 
and stolen several valuable objects, 
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ACME 


Lady Peel Takes a Rest 


among them a stone-carved head of 
Christ, and a Cremona violin. 


...-Admiral Arthur Japy Hepburn, at 
San Pedro, Calif., where, on the quar- 
terdeck of the flagship Pennsylvania, 
amid traditional gold-braid and cocked- 
hat formality, he assumed command of 
the United States fleet, succeeding Ad- 
miral Joseph Mason Reeves, Com- 
mander-in-Chief for the past two years, 
who goes to Washington to become 
president of the Navy General Board. 


... Phillip S. Powart, Mayor, and Joseph 
Fleming, Sheriff, in ceremonial robes, 
attended by a liveried sergeant-at-mace, 
in Manhattan, from Berwick-on-Tweed, 
famous border city founded in 870, 
and claimed by both England and Scot- 
land; enroute to the 150th anniversary 
of its namesake, the Scottish-English- 
settled Berwick, Pa. 


.--Mrs. Violet McTurk, in New York, 
from Kangaruma, 168 miles in the jun- 
gles of British Guiana, where, since her 
husband’s death four years ago, she has 
lived alone, superintending the natives 
working her gold claims, and acting as 
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guide to scientists, camera men, and 
sightseers. She finds New York excit- 
ing, but will be happy to return to the 
peace of the jungle after her two- 
month visit. 


DEPARTED: Max Schmeling, conqueror 
of Joe Louis, on the Hindenburg, to re- 
ceive the acclaim of his native Ger- 
many. Before the ship’s departure, 
French boxing fans presented him with 
a huge bon voyage cake, on top of 
which was a reproduction in icing of 
the now-famous knockout scene—a 
triumphant white figure bending over 
a dark one, prone. 


---John P. Morgan, 16-year-old son of 
Junius S. Morgan, third of the Morgan 
Commodores, as one of the crew of 
the schooner Wander Bird, from Glou- 
cester, Mass., for the Azores and 
Africa, on a two-month practical course 
in sea training. 


... Bernard M. Baruch, financier, and 
Mrs. Baruch, from New York for Bad 
Gustein, Austria, “to take care of my 
‘dogs.’’’ He refused to discuss politics, 
lest his statements be “turned into 
missiles to be hurled about,” but per- 
mitted himself to scoff at the report 
that Wall Street odds on Roosevelt 
were falling: “. . . Don’t believe any- 
thing that comes from Wall Street.” 


...Lady Peel (Beatrice Lillie), actress, 
from New York for a short rest and 
visit with her son, Sir Robert Peel, in 
London, before the August rehearsals 
of a Shubert revue in which she is to 
appear in the Fall. 


.. Senator Alben W. Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, Democratic convention keynoter, 
for Budapest, as delegate, with Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, who 
accompanied him, to the International 
Parliamentary Union meeting which 
opens July 4. He predicted a 250,000 
Roosevelt majority in his State, and, 
in other States, “. . . it will be enough.” 


..-Rear Admiral John W. Greenslade. 
member of the United States Navy’s 
General Board, on the Hindenburg, 
making his first flight in a rigid air- 
plane as an official Navy observer. 


--.-Robert W. Bingham, 
to Great Britain, returning from the 
Democratic convention to his duties at 
the Court of St. James’s. 


..- Representative Marion A. Zioncheck 
of Washington, from the Towson, Md., 
hospital to which he had been com- 
mitted last week for mental treatment, 
by climbing a 714-foot fence. The sana- 
torium doctors explained his escape: 
“the impulse of an elated individual.” 

Sick List: Manuel Quezon, President 
since November of the new Philippine 
Commonwealth (angina pectoris): re- 
covering. 


.-- Thomas Meighan, ex-motion-picture 
actor (relapse from pneumonia and 4 
throat operation): “making a fine re- 
covery” at his home in Kings Park, 
Long Island. 


.-+ Duchess of Kent, the former Prin- 
cess Marina of Greece, wife of the 
youngest brother of King Edward VIII 
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(minor operation): entered a London 
hospital last Sunday. 

Diep: General Charles Hitchcock 
Sherrill, 69, American member of the 
International Olympic Committee, for- 
mer Ambassador to Turkey, writer, and 
onetime champion sprinter, of heart 
disease, at his Paris home. 

Energetic in all his varied activities, 
he practiced law successfully for eight- 
een years; from 1909 to 1911, as Min- 
ister to Argentina, he was credited with 
having almost doubled American-Ar- 
gentine trade; as an ardent Republican 
he staged mass meetings and parades 
| for the Taft campaign; and during the 
World War he directed the New York 
State Federal draft. 

His unflagging interest in track ath- 
letics, dating from his Yale under- 
graduate days, when he invented the 
crouching start to help him win four 
100-yard championships in succession, 
led to his appointment on the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee. To assure 
American participation in the Berlin 
Ol:mpics in the face of the boycott 
threat last year, he obtained Hitler’s 
pledge that there would be no discrimi- 
nation against Jews. 

An extensive world traveler, General 
Sherrill wrote authoritatively on the 
stained glass of England and the Con- 
tinent, as well as on political affairs— 
“Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine,” 
“Have We a Far Eastern Policy?” and 
his last book, ‘‘Kemal, Roosevelt, and 
Mussolini,” based on his intimacy with 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha and Mussolini, 
whom he termed “the one man of cour- 
age in a world of pussyfooters.” He 
was decorated by nine foreign nations. 









































..- Arthur W. Cutten, 66, millionaire 
grain speculator, who, from a $7-a- 
week start at 20, rose to worldwide 
fame with his 1924 corn coup, and con- 
tinued winning and losing fabulous mil- 
lions until he was barred from the pit 
for his “bearish” activities, the ruling 
being later reversed by a United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals; of a heart at- 
tack, in Chicago. 












.»» Bernhard Wilhelm von Buelow, 51, 
Nazi Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs since 1930, of inflammation of 
the lungs following the grip, in Berlin. 
The hard-working bachelor, nephew of 
the late imperial chancellor, Prince 
Bernhard von Buelow, was one of the 
frst German “blue-bloods” to become 
associated with the new republic after 
the 1918 collapse of the empire. His 
expert knowledge of League of Na- 
tions affairs, to which he devoted four 
years of study, was valuable to Hitler. 
Von Buelow had only one interest out- 
side of his work; collecting German 
Pfennigs from the date of their first 
coinage. He never found one for the 
year of his birth—1885. 


-+»Mike Romano, 35, heavyweight 
Chicago wrestler: neck broken in a 
bout with Jack Donovan, at the Griffith 
Stadium in Washington, D. C. 


-:» Lady Edith Murdoch Tait Davidson, 
(7, daughter of one Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and wife of another; of old age, 
at Canterbury, England. 
































ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: MacDonald and Gable; 


Love and Religion Among Ruins 


“San Francisco” is one of the strang- 
est conglomerations ever welded into 
a film. It has a lusty story of Barbary 
Coast days, a love triangle, cabaret 
dancing, opera, comedy, religion, and a 
moral, politics, and the 1906 earth- 
quake. Despite these seeming incon- 
gruities, the picture holds together well 
—and the quake scenes are amazing. 

A singer, Mary Blake (Jeanette Mac- 
Donald), daughter of a small-town par- 
son, goes to work for Blackie Norton 


ley again. Neither man can shake any 
sense into her—it takes the earthquake 
to do that. 


Meanwhile, Blackie and Burley have 
become enemies, over politics as well 
as the girl. Blackie wants the firetrap 
Coast rebuilt for the safety of its resi- 
dents; Burley, owner of most of the 
property, doesn’t want to spend the 
money. Aside from these issues—the 
film has enough plots for ten ordinary 
offerings—there is Blackie’s friendship 
and quarrel with his childhood chum, 
Father Mullin, an excellent, restrained 
portrayal by Spencer Tracy. 


To bring to a conclusion all these 
diverse stories, overlong in spots, direc- 
tor W. S. Van Dyke uses the earthquake 
as a grand climax. Without the rest 





In ‘San Francisco’, Clark Gable, Jeanette MacDonald, 
and an Earthquake Revive Lusty Days on Barbary Coast 


(Clark Gable), owner of the Coast’s 
most raucous and successful cabaret. 
Miss MacDonald thus gets a chance to 
sing several ballads of the period, as 
well as an engaging theme song, “San 
Francisco.” She does them all well. 


The orchestra leader (Al Shean) 
knows that her voice is being wasted. 
When he spies the manager of an opera 
company in the audience, he instructs 
the girl to sing an aria. The maestro, 
accompanied by a wealthy nabob, Jack 
Burley (Jack Holt), offers Miss Blake 
a contract. Blackie refuses to release 
her and proposes instead. 


The rest of Miss MacDonald’s char- 
acterization, better sung than acted, 
concerns the fickleness of woman. In 
the three months the picture supposedly 
courses, she becomes engaged to 


Blackie, leaves him for Burley, leaves 
him for Blackie, then goes back to Bur- 


of the picture, this portion alone would 
be worth a steep admission price. 
Roaring and rumbling like a gigantic 
animal in labor, the earth splits open, 
buildings tumble like card houses, and 
a whole city is swallowed for the cam- 
era’s eye. The realistic photography 
and sound effects combine to strike ter- 
ror even in the security of a film palace. 
Van Dyke shot most of his earth- 
quake inside the studio, using outdoor 
shots only as background for montage. 
To split the earth open technicians 
built an elevated stage with two plat- 
forms. Cables yanked at the platforms, 
hoses pumped water into the chasm, 
and the earth divided, with a roaring 
torrent rushing through the fissure. 


After the magnificent earthquake, 
those who remain in doubt about 
Blackie’s conversion to religion—the 
closing shot—are simply quibblers. 





SCIENCE 


OPERATION: Dr. Jackson Draws 
A ‘Nyle’ Out of Kelvin Rodgers 


















Eighteen months ago Kelvin Rod- 


gers, 2-year-old son of a Boort, Aus- - 


tralia, auto mechanic, put an inch-and- 
a-half nail in his mouth. As his mother 
rushed toward him to remove it, the 
child gulped: the nail slipped into his 
windpipe and then into his lung. 
Doctors made two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to remove the nail, which in all 
probability would cause fatal abscesses. 
Newspapers featured the case, radio 
announcers commiserated with the 
chubby-cheeked youngster, donations 
poured in, and Dr. Chevalier Jackson, 
world-famous Philadelphia laryngolo- 
gist, cabled an offer of a free operation. 


Last week the youngster, in no wise 
discommoded by the nail in his lung, 
arrived in New York. While he bounded 
about the deck tossing passengers’ 
toothbrushes overboard, he answered 
most reporters’ questions with a new- 
found phrase: “Okey Dokey.” 

“Everybody,” his mother explained, 
“expects him to say he’s going to get 
the nyle out, but he fools them. He 
feels no pyne at all...” 

“Where’s My Whest?” the child 
asked. “Silers,” the youngster’s new 
heroes, had told him about the buxom 
screen actress. 

From New York, young Kelvin Rod- 
gers went to Philadelphia—to add his 
nail to the collection of toy soldiers, 
hardware, coal, jewelry, toy teakettles, 
marbles, peanuts, and 200-odd safety 
pins that the 70-year-old surgeon has 
lifted from esophaguses, bronchi, and 
windpipes. Although this sort of work 
makes up only 5 per cent of Dr. Jack- 
son’s practice, it furnishes a wash of 
publicity, lately grown distasteful to 
the elderly doctor. 

His renowned clinic, now located on 
the second floor of Temple University 
Hospital, annually handles about 5,000 
cases involving ailments in the ducts 
that lead from mouth to lungs and 
stomach. A Ford-plant assembly line 
works no more smoothly. 


Dr. Jackson operates on Mondays 
and Thursdays. His son, Dr. Chevalier 
L. Jackson, and two staff men assist. 
And there is always a fifth present—a 
fortunate doctor who has won the privi- 
lege of working with the master for a 
three-month period. 

Procedure is uniform: in a room ad- 
joining the usually crowded operating 
theatre, Jackson’s assistants anesthetize 
the patients. Those over 10 years old 
have pain deadened locally with cocaine; 
small children get a general anesthetic 
to keep them from squirming. 


Then they are wheeled into the op- 
erating room and slid onto a table de- 
vised by Dr. Jackson. Handy racks 


contain laryngoscopes (for removing 
foreign bodies from larynx); broncho- 
scopes (from bronchi and lungs) ; esoph- 
agoscopes (from esophagus). All these 
instruments have been greatly im- 
proved by the surgeon’s keen me- 
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Kelvin Rodgers, Gulper 


chanical mind; all work on approxi- 
mately the same principle. They look 
like long rods. On the end introduced 
into throats and windpipes there is an 
illuminating electric bulb and mechani- 
cal tweezers to pick up the object 
lodged within the body. 

When ready to proceed, one surgeon 
tugs back the head of the patient to 
give a straight path from the mouth to 
lungs or stomach. Then the operator 
consults. X-ray plates which have lo- 
cated the bead or marble. Finally he 
slides the slender fish pole to the scene 
of trouble. 


Using this procedure, and working 
surely and swiftly, the doctors took 
only seven minutes to find and remove 
Kelvin Rodgers’s nail. 
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CONCERTS: Orchestras Tune Up 
Under the Stars and by the Sea 
















The United States rarely does things 
by half measures; a passing fancy 
quickly fades or becomes a consuming 
passion. When the country decided to 
go musical about five decades ago, Eu- 
rope was combed for talent, and Winter 
seasons ever since have fairly bulged 
with big names. Then the demand for 
music began to carry over into the 
Summer, and open-air stadiums popped 
up everywhere. 

Last week two major pioneers in 
warm-weather music started the tonal 
ball rolling again: the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony at the Lewisohn 
Stadium, and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in Robin Hood Dell. At the stadium, 
under the baton of Jose Iturbi, Albert 
Spalding performed the Beethoven vio- 
lin concerto to 12,000 enthusiastic New 
Yorkers. Two days later, Iturbi dashed 
off to Philadelphia to open the Dell sea- 
son. 

Scores of other Summer symphonies 
start tuning up this week. To receive 
the Swiss conductor, Ernest Ansermet, 
Chicago has spruced up its Ravinia 
Park “opera house in the woods.” An- 
sermet, close friend of Igor Stravinsky 
and considered one of his finest inter- 
preters, will disappoint Chicagoans on 
one point. He has included only one 
work by the French composer—‘The 
Firebird.” Californians hope for better 
luck when Ansermet conducts next 
week in the Hollywood Bowl. 

The Portland (Ore.) Symphony Or- 
chestra sallies into its first Summer 
season under the leadership of Basil 
Cameron, Hans Lange, and Nikola: 
Sokoloff. It will give six concerts in 
the outdoor Multnomah Civic Stadium. 
At the Ford Bowl, California Pacific 
International Exposition, San Diego, 
Nino Marcelli begins a 32-concert en- 
gagement with the San Diego Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He is concentrating 
on unpublished compositions of young 
American musicians with a playing 
time of not more than ten minutes. Aft- 
er an absence of four years, the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra returns to 
the open-air shell on Belle Isle, the city 
park in the Detroit River. Atlantic City 
inaugurates its ninth season of Steel 
Pier opera with Flotow’s “Martha.” 


One unique venture stands out in this 
welter of conventional presentations. 
Fortune Gallo, roaming impresario who 
has made a profit on low-priced opera 
for 25 years, has settled down at Jones 
Beach, Long Island, to ply his trade. 
For a stage he chose an open fioat 
50 yards from shore; for scenery he 
erected four square, revolving pylons 
and a large steel cyclorama. To each 
side of the pylons is attached a wing of 
scenery which unfolds and makes p0s- 
sible four lightning changes of setting. 
His opening “Carmen” brought 10,000 
to the beach to listen to Coe Glade 2 
the title role and Dimitri Onofrei 4 
Don Jose. 
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Sokoloff and Lange Head for Portland, Ore. 
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A New Stunt at Jones Beach, Long Island Philadelphians Cool Off in Robin Hood Dell 
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REPORT: Senators Find Some 
‘Fundamental Defects’ in Bureau 


Before dawn, May 6 last year, a twin- 
engined TWA transport crashed against 
a hummock in a fog-smothered field 
near Kirksville, Mo. Killed: pilot, co- 
pilot, and three passengers. One of 
these three was Senator Bronson Cut- 
ting of New Mexico. 

Almost immediately the Senate au- 
thorized an investigation of the whole 
question of airline safety. 

Five weeks after the crash the Bureau 
of Air Commerce, headed by Eugene 
Vidal, issued its report. Contributing 
causes found: “Improper clearance of 
the plane by TWA personnel at Albu- 
querque; error on the part of the pilot in 
proceeding after failure of his radio 
transmitter; failure of the TWA Kansas 
City personnel to redispatch the plane to 
an open field.” In addition, the company 
was found guilty of five minor infrac- 
tions of bureau rules, mostly dealing 
with the qualifications of personnel in- 
volved. 

TWA President Jack Frye exploded: 
“The company’s officials are amazed!” 
He laid the crash directly at the door of 
the bureau itself. From one of its ob- 
servers had come a report of high 
ceilings in the very region in which the 
ship had been wrecked. 

The wheels of the Senate committee, 
under the chairmanship of Senator 
Royal Copeland, ground more slowly. 
Not until Feb. 10 did it open public 
hearings in Washington. Then the 
committee put witness after witness— 
many of them its own investigators— 
on the stand with open invitations to 
criticize, not the airlines, but the bu- 
reau’s administration of airline safety 
aids—radio beams, light beacons, 
weather broadcasts. 

Through three months of hearings 
the charges continued: political favor- 
itism; neglect of equipment in itself 
dangerously inefficient; wasting of 
funds on experiments toward an air- 
plane for mass production; lax in- 
spection. Through it all ran constant 
criticism of weak bureau administra- 
tion caused by division of authority 
between Vidal and two nominal subor- 
dinates, Rex Martin and J. Carroll 
Cone. 

Last week Senator Copeland read in- 
to the Congressional Record a prelimi- 
nary report from the committee: 

Of the bureau—‘“Certainly there has 
been grievous lack of cooperation ... 
defects so fundamental that they must 
be remedied before there can be proper 
administration.” A man in Rex Mar- 
tin’s position should be chosen “‘strictly 
because of his professional ability, his 
known success as an administrator, his 
possession of tact and qualities of lead- 
ership. These qualities are not com- 
bined in Mr. Martin.” 

“Mr. Vidal... is an amiable gentle- 
man. He has a good background. Our 
fear is that he is too amiable, that he 
is lacking in iron, positiveness . .. We 
strongly recommend to the Secretary of 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Director Vidal Ponders .. . 


Commerce that he thoroughly overhaul 
the Bureau of Air Commerce with a 
view to improving its administrative 
Officials.” 

Of the Cutting accident—‘“Pilot Bol- 
ton’s ... safe arrival... was depend- 
ent upon three aids to navigation 
furnished by the bureau: first, depend- 
ability of the northeast leg of the 
Kansas City radio range. Second, the 
normal operation of the MRL radio 
station at Kirksville. Third, the best 
efficiency on the three rotating light 
beacons on the last 20 miles southwest 
of Kirksville airport. All three failed 
him.” 

a 


AIRMAIL: For Six Cents on the 
Dollar, Companies Stop Sulking 


To Postmaster General James A. 
Farley from United States Attorney 
General Homer S. Cummings, an opin- 
ion on the 1934 cancellation of the air- 
mail contracts: 

There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the arrangements, understandings, 
and agreements out of which the route 
certificates [airmail contracts] subse- 
quently grew were highly irregular and 
interfered with the freedom of compe- 
tition contemplated by the statutes ... 

While the course you pursued in this 
respect was amply warranted, it is our 
opinion that the irregularities referred 
to are not such as to justify or require 
criminal prosecution. Such irregulari- 
ties would, however, be pertinent and 
vital factors in the event of further 
litigation. 

The controversy is therefore one 
which, in the exercise of a sound discre- 
tion, may appropriately be compro- 
mised. The matter is complicated, and 
continued litigation would be both pro- 
longed and burdensome. 

Thus the Postoffice Department last 
week released the legal advice that had 
led it to settle out of court some $9,000,- 
000 of the $15,324,514 of suits brought 
against the Federal Government by the 
holders of the cancelled airmail con- 
tracts. 


—< 
HARRIS & EWING 


The Questions of Chairman Copeland 





What led Northwest Airlines, West- 
ern Air Express, Transcontinental and 
Western Air, and the American Air- 
lines—the litigants involved—to accept 
$601,511 as a settlement was not forth- 
coming. That sum represented the ex- 
act amount due them for mail carriage 
during the weeks immediately preced- 
ing cancellation, included not a farthing 
of damages for what they might have 
earnede under the voided contracts. 


Honeymoon’s Enpb: January, 1934, an 
investigating committee under Senator 
Hugo Black of Alabama began delving 
into the airmail contracts of the Post- 
office Department. Before them trooped 
witnesses to tell of high salary prac- 
tices on some airlines, of holding com- 
panies that linked airlines and aircraft 
factories, of small operators unable to 
secure airmail contracts although un- 
derbidding established contractors. 

Then Feb. 9, 1934, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley, following a conference with 
President Roosevelt, threw a bombshell: 
after Feb. 19 all airmail contracts would 
be held invalid. Grounds: the partici- 
pation of the affected companies in a 
conference called in Washington by 
Hoover’s Postmaster General, Walter 
F. Brown. At that meeting, it was al- 
leged, the established contractors had 
partitioned among themselves a group 
of route-extension contracts about to be 
advertised by the Postoffice. 

Yet no hearings were ever held at 
which the holders of the voided con- 
tracts could present their defenses. No 
criminal action was ever brought 
against them. Amid the first serious 
storm of protests that had arisen 
against an act of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, still honeymooning on the 
crest of its sweeping 1932 victory, the 
carriage of the airmail was put up to 
the Army Air Corps. 

During the next three and a half 
months, army pilots inexperienced in 
the long-range bad-weather flying 
which air transport requires, crashed 
ship after ship. By Mar. 9, eleven 
pilots had been killed and it became 
necessary to call a ten-day suspension 
of all mail flights to allow reorganiza- 
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tion of the army’s airmail service. 

Soon after that, Farley called for 
competitive bids on a resumption of 
civilian operation. But he made it a 
condition that no contract could go to 
one of the “tainted” companies or to a 
company employing any of the officials 
who had taken part in the “collusive” 
conference. Two and a half months 
later these provisions were written into 
the Airmail Act of 1934. Last Summer 
they survived in an extensive amend- 
ment to that Act. 

As a result the established operators, 
most of whom had been carrying mail 
under Postoffice contract since 1926, 
changed their names slightly. (Exam- 
ple: American Airways into American 
Airlines.) To these new corporations 
they then elected new officers and pro- 
ceeded to win back substantially the 
identical shares of the airmail network 
they had formerly held—yet at reduced 
rates. Some upward revision of their 
contract payments (within a 33-cents- 
per-mile maximum) has since been al- 
lowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. But the average rate still 
remains at close to 28 cents per air- 
plane-mile where in precancellation 
days it stood at 42. 

Last week observers who had expect- 
ed a vigorous pressing of the airlines’ 
case in the Court of Claims—not a set- 
tlement for 6 cents on the dollar— 
guessed that operators, faced with the 
possibility of four more years under the 
present administration, had chosen 
peace at any price. 


SLEEPERS: New Douglas Ships 
Have More Lift, Space, Comfort 


Crash! At the Newark airport one 
afternoon last week, a bottle of native 
New York State champagne splashed 
noisily over the left-hand propeller hub 
of a big new Douglas airliner. “I chris- 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 


Sky-Pullman: Sleep at 3 Miles a Minute Through the Air 


ten you Flagship New York,” Mrs. Har- 
old Fowler, wife of New York City’s 
Deputy Police Commissioner, pro- 
nounced in benediction from the flag- 
draped stand she had mounted for the 
bottle wielding. 

Crash! “I christen you Flagship Illi- 
nois.” Mrs. Lincoln Harris, Chicago 
sportswoman, officiated at a simultane- 
ous ceremony at the Chicago Municipal 
Airport. 

Half an hour later, each ship was 
droning toward the other’s baptistry. 
That evening American Airlines’ dis- 
patchers logged the establishment of a 
new nonstop service between the coun- 
try’s largest and second largest cities: 
3 hours and 55 minutes eastbound; 4 
hours and 45 minutes westbound. 


at 
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An American Airlines Flagship: One of 20 Giant New Douglas Transports 





More significant than the 45-minute 
reduction over previous American 
schedules (TWA has offered nonstop 
services between the same cities for 
some time): the new flagships are the 
first of the bigger Douglases to enter 
active airline service. 

Wider of fuselage, slightly longer, 
and using a greater wing span than 
their model DC-2 predecessors, these 
“DC-3s” are rated to carry 5,000 pounds 
more of useful load. As day planes 
they can carry 24 passengers, a big 
load of mail and express, and a large 
fuel reserve on the 750-mile New York- 
Chicago hop. Or if the traffic distribu- 
tion calls for it, they can combine a 
really huge cargo of express and mail 
with the now standard fourteen-passen- 
ger load. 

Because they can do this at a smaller 
cost per ton-mile than the smaller 
transports, airline operators count 
them a long step toward a solution of 
their present main-line problems. Be- 
fore the end of the Summer American 
Airlines expects delivery on the entire 
fleet of twenty “DC-3s” it has on order. 
Immediately thereafter United Air 
Lines will receive the first of its order 
of ten ships. 

To the passenger, such ships mean a 
new standard of comfort. They are 
roomier, quieter, and fitted with more 
conveniences. Eight of American’s 
twenty will be equipped to make up 
into fourteen-passenger sleepers with 
614-foot berths, windows in both lowers 
and uppers. In August these ships will 
take over from the slow, short-ranged 
Condor sleepers now in use on Ameri- 
can’s Dallas-Los Angeles route. 

Each plane, too, will have the space 
of the two forward “sections” parti- 
tioned off into a “skyroom,” the air- 
going counterpart of the Pullman draw- 
ing room. There, for the price of four 
tickets, Hollywood-to-Broadway movie 
stars can loll in all the privacy they 
could ask for. 
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GOLF: Padgham Gets Up With 
The Birdies to Shoot Birdies 







Every golfer knows that it is an ad- 
vantage to play the final rounds of a 
medal-play tournament early in the day 
—before someone else posts a sub-par 
score to shoot at. Rarely does a player 
have the nerve-control that Tony Ma- 
nero showed at Springfield, N. J., last 
month when, knowing he needed a 68 
to beat out Harry Cooper for the United 
States Open title, he refused to crack 
and produced a 67. 

Late starting times in the British 
Open dropped Alf Padgham to second 
place last year, to third in 1934. Last 
Saturday the teetotaling English pro 
drew a starting time that relieved him 
of pressure—8:15 A. M. 

Reporting at the Royal Liverpool 
links, in Hoylake, so early that the local 
professional had not yet arrived to open 
shop, Padgham broke a windowpane 
and inserted a caddy to get his leather 
bag full of clubs. 

Then without a worry on his mind, 
except perhaps the thought that he is 
about to become a father, he fired off 
two scorching rounds of 71. Swinging 
casually, he frequently detoured from 
fairways to hay fields and hooked into 
bunkers, but always his natural, free- 
and-easy putting stroke saved him. 

After holing out his last putt for a 
72-hole score of 287, Padgham showered 
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Alf Padgham: The ‘Right Man’ Won 






the British Open Championship 
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and sat, sipping grapefruit juice, on 
the veranda overlooking the eighteenth 
green. There he sighed with relief as 
James Adams, Scottish pro, hit the 
back of the cup but missed a 15-foot 
putt that would have given him a tie. 
Other rivals, such as Henry Cotton and 
Gene Sarazen, frittered away their 
chances long before they reached the 
home hole. 

Bernard Darwin, British golf expert, 
summed up Padgham’s victory: “For 
once the right man won. He had won 
every tournament of repute in this 
country this year’—and incidentally 
more than $7,500 in prize money since 
last September. 

* 


DECATHLON: New Mark for a 


Nine-Letter Word Meaning Ten 


The 1936 “Iron Man” title of the 
United States goes to Glenn Morris, for- 
merly a Colorado State College foot- 
ball star, now a Denver auto salesman 
who spends most of his time practicing 
track events, or hunting, fishing, and 
skating. 

Last week in Marquette Stadium, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Morris matched his 
180 pounds against fourteen other all- 
around athletes in the decathlon (ac- 
cent on the second syllable). He won 
the discus and shot-put, tied for first in 
the high-jump, 100-meters, 400-meters, 
110-meter hurdles, ranked second in the 
javelin throw, third in the 1,500-meters, 
fifth in the broad jump, and eighth in 
the pole vault. 

Determining the winner of a decath- 
lon is almost as difficult as winning the 
competition itself. Perfection in an 
event—the theoretical limit of human 
ability—is worth 1,150 points. 

With the aid of a technical chart, 
track officials huddled in an adding-and- 
subtracting conference last week and 
finally came out with the announcement 
that Morris had compiled 7,880 points 
—a new world’s record. Morris and 
the two Californians who finished sec- 
ond and third, Robert Clark and Jack 
Parker, earned places on the United 
States Olympic team and a chance to 
match their versatility in Berlin next 
month against Hans Sievert, German 
who previously held the decathlon title. 


7 
WINNERS AND RECORDS 


Swimminc: The nation’s mermaids 
will literally turn themselves upside 
down for photographers, but they sel- 
dom provide reporters with any news 
—except, of course, a flock of world’s 
records. 

But two almost unbelievable state- 
ments popped out of a pool at Man- 
hattan Beach, N. Y., last week while 
the girls were competing for National 
A. A. U. titles. After winning the 100- 
meter free style, Olomay (Toni) Red- 
fern, 16, announced that a year ago she 
couldn’t swim at all. After defeating 
the hard-training Kompa sisters in the 
220-yard backstroke, Mrs. Arthur Jar- 
rett (Eleanor Holm), ex-Ziegfeld girl 
and now the wife of a radio crooner, 
said: “I owe my swimming success to 
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Glenn Morris Came Closer to 
Perfection Than Any Other 


champagne and cigarettes. I seldom go 
to bed.” 


YACHTING: On storm-churned seas 
last week, a fleet of 43 yachts bounced 
635 miles from Newport, R. I., to Ber- 
muda. Saturday—clothes spread out 
on decks to dry—the leaders began to 
arrive in Hamilton’s white harbor. 
Kirawan, a 53-foot sloop launched 
on Long Island Sound last May, came 
in third but won the race—because of 
a handicap time allowance of 12 hours, 
53 minutes, 1 second. The owner of 
the winning boat is Robert P. Baruch, 
son of Dr. Herman B. Baruch, Vandyke- 
bearded broker and medical researcher: 


® In calm British waters, Endeavour II, 
Thomas Sopwith’s new America’s Cup 
candidate, finished last in her first try- 
out against three rivals, including En- 
deavour I, now owned by H. A. Andrae. 

Horse Racinc: The Massachusetts 
Racing Commission banned use of the 
electric-eye camera at Suffolk Downs 
racetrack. Reason: too often the cam- 
era pictured the outside horse winning. 

WRESTLING: Word leaked out last 
week that the United States has a new 
wrestler who may be the world’s cham- 
pion—Dave Levin. A fortnight ago in 
New Jersey, he substituted for Hans 
Schnabel and took on Ali Baba, the ti- 
tle-holder. Ali Baba kicked him into 
unconsciousness. Now Levin claims 
the grappling crown on a foul. Some 
State Athletic Commissions say Levin 
is champion; others say he isn’t. 
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ACME 


Janice Lifson, Third-Place Diver 


ACME NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY MAX HAAS 


Claudia Eckert, Diving Diva Mrs. Arthur Jarrett, Backstroke Queen 


WIDE WORLD INTERNATIONAL 


Olomay (Toni) Redfern, First in 100-Meter Freestyle Kitty Rawls, First in 300 Medley 
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MILLIONS saved for 
POLICYHOLDERS? 


“Find Out How!” 





®@ Many thousands of business leaders 
from coast to coast are now concen- 
trating their business and personal 
insurance in Mutual fire companies 
because of the substantial savings this 
type of insurance offers. 

But there is more to it than that! 
For no straight-thinking executive 
would consider a method of saving 
money that was not entirely sound... 
entirely safe. 

The savings of Mutual fire insurance 
are the result of a sound and thrifty 
principle of business operation, con- 
ceived nearly 200 years ago, and which 
has endured ever since! It has endured 
by giving its policyholders sound pro- 
tection, thorough service, prompt 
payment in full when losses occur, and 
a substantial reduction in net cost 
through the prevention of losses 
and annual savings returned to the 
policyholders. 

Send now for a booklet that tells the 
Mutual story. Address the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 


919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


Companies and the 
American Mutual 
Alliance, It isa 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability 


This seal identi- 
fiesamembercom- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 
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MARRIAGE: Air Waves to Quiver 
With Sex, but ‘Within Bounds’ 


Once a week for more than a year, 
husbands and wives have come to 
WOR’s New York studios to argue 
their differences over the air. The 
women line up under Allie Lowe Miles, 
granddaughter of the first Omaha, 
Neb., Mayor; the men, under Sedley 
Brown, actor, civil engineer, advertis- 
ing manager, and showman. The pair’s 
tactful prodding never fails to set off 
marital fireworks. 

What should a husband do about his 
wife’s habit of eating crackers in bed? 
A Newark, N. J., tire salesman had a 
solution: at the first sign of crumbs he 
tucked in the vacuum cleaner at his 
wife’s side. 

How can a wife cope with a husband 
who cuts down her household allow- 
ance? A Bronx housewife related that 
she presented her spouse with weekly 
board bills—‘“no pay, no eat.” 

Other men and women shrieked in 
hot debates on topics ranging from 
twin beds to back-seat driving. 

The show caught on in New York. 
Some 5,000 married persons added 
their comments through the mail. One 
woman wrote a 30-page letter listing 
416 problems in her married relations. 

J. Walter Thompson Co., agency 
handling Standard Brands’ $6,000,000 
radio accounts, decided the program 
would sell its client’s Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. From Sunday, July 5, to Sept. 27, 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
July 4-10 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M, Hours 
given in Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing, 1 hour later than Standard. 


SAT. (4th): Franklin D. Roosevelt: Senator 
Carter Glass introduces the President at 
the Independence Day celebration at 
Monticello, Va. 11:00 NBC-Red (WEAF). 


CBS. 

George H. Dern: The Secretary of War 
addresses the Moose Club in Chicago. 2:15 
CBS, 

Ray Murphy: Denver veterans hear a talk 
by the American Legion Commander. 
7:15 NBC-Red. 

“Night Court”: First of a new series dram- 
atizing actual court trials. 8:30 CBS. 


SUN. (5th): Philadelphia Symphony: Saul Cas- 
ton conducts a program of Glinka, Tschai- 
kovsky, Wagner, and Strauss. 8:30 CBS. 

Cornelia Otis Skinner: The dramatic mo- 

nologist replaces Walter Winchell for the 


Summer. 9:30 NBC-Blue. (WJZ). 

MON. (6th): Chamber Music: Henri Deering, 
pianist, Frances Blaisdell, flautist, and 
Alexander Williams, clarinetist, give a re- 
cital of classics. 2:30 NBC-Blue. 

Band Concert: Edwin Franco Goldman 
conducts his group on the Mall in Central 


Park, New York. 9:30 NBC-Blue. 


TUES, (ith): Harpo Marx: The comedian ap- 
pears as Ben Bernie's guest star. 9:00 
NBC-Blue. 


WED. (8th): Town Hall Tonight: Stoopnagle 
and Budd cavort in place of Fred Allen. 
9:00 NBC-Red. 


THURS. (9th): Portland Symphony: Buisil 
Cameron leads the civic musical organi- 
zation in a program of symphonic and op- 
eratic compositions. 8:00 CBS. 


FRI. (10th): Violin Recital: Toscha Samaroff 
ives a recital with Josef Honti’s Orches- 
tra. 2:30. NBC-Red. 

“Broadway Varieties”: Oscar Shaw, bari- 
tone, Carmelia Ponselle, mezzo-soprano, 
and Elizabeth Lennox, contralto, sing with 

Victor Arden’s Orchestra. 8:30, CBS. 
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Brown and Mrs. Miles’s ‘Husbands and 
Wives” replaces Robert Ripley’s “Be- 
lieve-It-Or-Not” series over the NBC- 
Blue network. 

Last week, the domestic-relations 
team completed its agenda for the 
whole period. Some of the topics on 
which couples from all over the country 
will relate their experiences: How to 
wake a husband. When your wife 
throws things, what to do? Rekindling 
the flame of love. How to get to bed 
without waking wife. What to do about 
a snoring husband? Is love measured 
in dollars and cents? 

Brown admits the show leans heavily 
on sex. But he expects little censor- 
ship trouble. “After all, it’s all within 
the bounds of matrimony.” 








LAW 





VomweED: By the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court, the 1935 Railroad Pen- 
sion Law and its companion tax meas- 
ure. 

On May 6, 1935, the Supreme Court 
of the United States threw out the 1934 
Railroad Retirement Act, which taxed 
railroads and employes to provide rail- 
waymen’s pensions. The court found 
the tax unconstitutional because it col- 
lected revenue, not for the general ex- 
penses of the government, but for the 
benefit of a particular class. Last Au- 
gust Congress tried to get around the 
decision by splitting the former law and 
providing for pensions in one new 
measure and taxes in another. 

In the eyes of the District of Colum- 
bia court, this maneuver failed to reme- 
dy the defects in the legislation. Jus- 
tice Jennings Bailey commented: ‘The 
. . . two acts in question are so inter- 
related and interdependent that each 
is the necessary part of one entire 
scheme ... to accomplish... an end 
which has been held unconstitutional.” 

Justice Bailey’s decision not only 
threatened a million railway workers’ 
pensions, but cast strong doubt on the 
validity of the administration’s social 
security program. An appeal will be 
taken to the Supreme Court. 

ENDED: By a compromise agreement 
in Los Angeles Superior Court, the 
family fight over the custody and earn- 
ings of Freddie Bartholomew, 12-year- 
old English screen actor. 

Eight years ago, when Freddie was 
living with them in London, his parents 
were persuaded by the boy’s aunt, Mil- 
licent Bartholomew, that her country 
place in Warminster was just the en- 
vironment for a growing youngster. 
“He may go with you for a short visit,” 
agreed the Cecil Bartholomews. 

That “short visit’ never ended. Miss 
Bartholomew became Freddie’s devoted 
teacher and custodian. After six years 
of companionship, she brought him on 
a visit to America, heard that Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer was hunting for a boy 
to play the role of “David Copperfield,” 
and landed the job for Freddie. Soon 
he was earning $1,000 a week, and his 
parents began proceedings to win him 
back. In October a California court con- 
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firmed Miss Bartholomew’s guardian- 
ship, but his parents continued the fight. 

Last week’s agreement left Freddie 
in the charge of his aunt, but gave his 
parents permission to visit him at will. 
His $1,250 weekly salary was divided 
up: 10 per cent to Freddie’s father; 5 
per cent to Freddie’s two older sisters; 
the remainder to his own estate. 

INDICTED: By a Los Angeles grand 
jury, Harry Thomas Thompson, ex-pet- 
ty officer in the United States Navy, 
and Toshio Miyazaki, Lieutenant Com- 
mander of the Japanese Navy, on 
charges of espionage. 

Despite the average American’s be- 
lief that spies exist only in fiction, army 
and navy men think that the $50,000,- 
000 spent by European countries for 
secret service work last year, and the 
$12,000,000 appropriated by Japan, 
went partly to obtain Uncle Sam’s mili- 
tary secrets. Last February the army 
issued minute instructions for conceal- 
ing details of its recent technical ad- 
vances. During the Winter, army and 
navy authorities secured passage of a 
law making it illegal to sketch, map, 
or photograph any of the 24 army and 
navy reservations. Any person giving 
or selling secret information toa foreign 
power may get twenty years in jail. 

When indicted last week, Thompson 
was already in custody, serving a six- 
month sentence for wearing a naval 


> uniform after having been dropped 
» from the service. He was charged with 
» selling documents and information to 
| Miyazaki, a former Stanford honor 
>» student, who last week was still at 


large. Thompson, in his cell, scoffed at 
the idea he might be a spy: “That’s all 
a lot of bunk.” 

SETTLED: For $150,000, in San Fran- 
cisco, one of Ann Cooper Hewitt’s suits 
against her mother. Ann Cooper had 
alleged that Mrs. Hewitt, while acting 
as her guardian, wasted her income 
from the late Peter Cooper Hewitt’s 
estate, estimated at $1,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000. 

The settlement in no way affected 
the $500,000 damage suit in which Ann 
has accused her mother of duping her 
into a sterilization operation. By this 
means, the 21-year-old heiress alleged, 
Mrs. Hewitt hoped to gain permanent 
control of the family fortune. Cali- 
fornia authorities, seeking to try Mrs. 
Hewitt for mayhem, have so far been 
unable to extradite her from New Jer- 
sey, where for several months she has 
been in a sanitarium. 


* Since Miss Hewitt brought her steri- 
lization suit, she has received by mail 
more than 1,000 proposals of marriage. 

ARRESTED: Charles Takessin, Detroit 
silkworm enthusiast, charged with cut- 
ting up his neighbors’ hedge to get 
food for his pets. “I have about 35,000 
silkworms, and they have to be fed,” 
explained Takessin. Mrs. Eva Blake- 
man, who brought the complaint, said 
Takessin was unreasonable in his de- 
mands for worm fodder: “I wouldn’t have 
minded if he had just trimmed the hedge, 
but he cut big holes in it and wouldn’t 
stop even when I asked him to.” 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN e THE F. F. V. 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route 
you on the finest fleet of genuinely air-con- 
ditioned trains in the world. Insist upon it! 





NEW YORK—Pennsylvania Station. 
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Visitthe Chesapeake and Ohio miniature model rail- 
road, the largest in the world, at the Steel Pier, At- 
lantic City—during July, August, and September. 





“A-L-L A-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington!’ ST. LOUIS—Union Station; CHICAGO—12th Street 
Central Station; INDIANAPOLIS—Union Station; LOUISVILLE—Central Station; CINCINNATI— 
Union Terminal; WASHINGTON—Union Station; PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania R. R. Stations; 





America is on parade again—for a new 
ideal of travel comfort has swept the 
country! Thanks to Chessie, the traveling 
public has rallied behind the Sleep Like 
a Kitten banner of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Lines . . . volunteers coming all the 
way from the Pacific Coast to join ‘the 
company of happy passengers who have found supreme comfort 
on George Washington’s Railroad. So it’s three cheers for 
America’s Sleepheart—and three more for genuine air condition- 
ing! There’s a place for you in the big parade—forward march to 
The George Washington, the most wonderful train in the world! 
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STEEL: Still Dizzy From FTC’s Double-Barreled 
Attack, Industry Turns a Cold Shoulder to Unions 





EWING GALLOWAY 


Rolling Sheet Steel: After a Bath in Melted Tin, It Will Emerge as Tin Plate 


In the final week of June, steel- 
works operations reached the highest 
rate since May, 1930. For this ray 
of sunshine the industry gave thanks 
—but while steelmen cheered they 
kept anxious eyes on a stormy hori- 
zon. Darkest cloud in sight: the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization and 
its unionization drive among the in- 
dustry’s 500,000 employes. 

Last month the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers 
threw in their lot with John L. Lewis, 
CIO’s brawny, energetic chairman. 
Defying President William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
Lewis and the Amalgamated set out 
to organize steelworkers on an indus- 
trial rather than a craft basis. 

Observers saw a threat of unified 
labor power. They agreed that the in- 
dustry’s open-shop policy hadn’t been 
as seriously challenged since William Z. 
Foster’s unsuccessful strike in 1919. 
How would steelmen meet the attack? 


Deriance: Last week the industry 
threw down the gauntlet to Lewis and 
the CIO. In a statement issued through 


the American Iron & Steel Institute, 
the companies said emphatically: “The 
steel industry will oppose any attempt 
to compel its employes to join a union 
or pay tribute for the right to work.” 


Unalterably opposed to a closed shop, 
the companies upheld the principle of 
collective bargaining. They claimed 
that 90 per cent of the workers re- 
cently elected their own representatives 
by secret ballot. 


Furthermore, to prove that these so- 
called “company unions” give employes 
adequate protection, steelmen mar- 
shaled figures. Since 1933 wage rates 
have been increased three times, and 
at present are between 6 and 7 per 
cent higher than in 1929. According 
to the National Industrial Conference 
Board, steel’s wage rates are 8 per 
cent above those for all industry. 


In addition, employment this Spring 
has set a record for any peace-time 
period. After losing an _ estimated 
$285,000,000 from 1931 to 1934, steel 
turned the corner last year, earning 
$62,961,000 before dividend payments. 
Leaders in the industry insist that any 


interruption of the forward movement 
will seriously injure employes and their 
families. 

Indications are, however, that the 
$5,000,000,000 industry may be in for 
a long-drawn-out labor battle. With 
strikes becoming a real possibility, the 
companies made their position clear: 
“The steel industry will use its re- 
sources to the best of its ability to 
protect its employes and their families 
from intimidation, coercion, and vio- 
lence.” 





















® As if these troubles weren’t enough, 
the Federal Trade Commission last 
week cracked down on fifteen com- 
panies manufacturing tin plate. Charg- 
ing that the respondent companies in 
1934 took action constituting an 
agreement not to quote prices on 
“stock plate,” the FTC held this to be 
@ suppression of competition and a 
tendency toward monoply. 

The commission’s cease-and-desist 
order hit three companies already un- 
der fire for alleged collusive bidding on 
PWA projects. They were Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Bethlehem Steel 
Co., and Inland Steel Co. 

Complaining that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s hostility is growing every 
day, angry steelmen charged that the 
industry has “already been singled out 
as the whipping boy of the political 
campaign.” 















INSURANCE: Court Says ‘No’ to 
Disgruntled Policyholder’s Plea 


















Prior to 1931, most life-insurance 
companies sold not only ordinary life 
insurance but also combined life and 
disability policies paying the insured an 
income in case he became permanently 
disabled. This provided excellent pro- 
tection for policyholders. But it didn’t 
work out so well for the companies. 
They continually lost money on the dis- 
ability clause and in 1931 stopped writing 
life insurance containing this provision. 

The policies previously written, of 
course, still remained in effect. To off- 
set the higher cost of carrying them, 
many of the large mutual companies 
changed their method of paying divi- 
dends. They started paying smaller 
dividends to holders of combined life 
and disability policies than to policy- 
holders with ordinary life insurance. 

But was that procedure legal? Mrs. 
A. L. Westerheide Rhine, holder of 4 
combined life and disability policy in the 
New York Life Insurance Co., claimed 
it was not, and brought suit on behalf 
of herself and all other dual-benefit 
policyholders. 


Last week the Appellate Division of 
the New York Supreme Court decided 
in favor of the company. “While the 
amount in dispute is trivial,” declared 
Justice Edward Dore in his opiniot, 
“the vast majority of New York Life's 
policies contained disability benefits, 
1,600,000 against 1,000,000. Hence, if 4 
legal wrong was done to the plaintiff, 4 
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similar wrong was done to the 1,600,000 
holders of similar policies, and this 
alleged wrongful discrimination against 
her and the other holders of similar 
disability policies involves for the years 
between 1931 and 1935 alone approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 in dividends.” 

The court, however, ruled that the 
New York Life’s method of paying 
dividends was “equitable” and in con- 
formity with the rulings of the State 
Insurance Department. “The disability 
benefit is a matter of protection, as is 
all other insurance. That being so, it 
cannot be said that the policyholders 
who possess that valuable protection 
as an integral part of their insurance 
should receive precisely the same divi- 
dend treatment as holders of nondis- 
ability policies who have never received 
any such disability protection.” 

Besides New York Life’s policyhold- 
ers, the decision affects an estimated 
15,000,000 persons with combined life 
and disability insurance in other com- 
panies. 


REORGANIZATION: A New Day 
Dawns for Bankrupt Steel Mill 


For years the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., largest steelmaker in the West, 
subsisted on a diet of rails and acces- 
sory equipment—50 to 70 per cent of 
its total business. But after 1929 rail- 
road orders became as rare as terrapin, 
and the Rockefeller-controlled company 
began slowly starving to death. 

Deficits totaling almost $8,000,000 in 
1931, and 1932 so depleted working capi- 
tal that the firm defaulted on its bond 
interest the next year. Then followed 
receivership and reorganization under 
Section 77B of the Federal Bankruptcy 
Act. 

Last week, after almost three years 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Hopes for a Revived Market for Its Rails 


of legal proceedings, Judge J. Foster 
Symes of the United States District 
Court in Denver signed an order put- 
ting into effect a recapitalization plan 
which reduces fixed charges from 
$1,600,000 annually to approximately 
$225,000, plus contingent bond interest 
of $553,000 payable if earned. 

According to the terms, bondholders 
of the defunct company receive either 
an equivalent amount of new bonds or 
a block of securities consisting of both 
bonds and new common stock. 


Stockholders fare less favorably. In 
exchange for their former equity, they 
receive nothing but warrants to pur- 
chase new shares at $35 each any time 
before 1950, thus in effect handing over 
present ownership of the company to 
the bondholders. Since John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. was the chief bondholder, be- 
sides owning a substantial proportion 
of the common and preferred stock, the 
reorganization doesn’t diminish his 
dominance of the firm. 


Prospects: Judge Symes offered 
slight consolation to stockholders: 
“They must forget their losses. The ob- 
ject of the statute under which this re- 
organization is made is to scale down 
the top-heavy capital financial struc- 
ture. The court cannot restore values of 
securities which have become worthless 
... If the company prospers, the rights 
of stockholders to buy new common 
stock at $35 a share may enable them 
to recoup their losses.” 

Yet the future isn’t as black as it 
might be, according to Herbert Sands, 
Denver engineer, who made a survey 
of the company’s properties for the 
court. In the next economic cycle, he 
forecasts, Colorado Fuel & Iron should 
earn above 5 per cent on its new capi- 
talization. He estimated the company’s 
steel business might reasonably be ex- 
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pected to mount to 92 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Already company officials are enjoy- 
ing a foretaste of better times. Largely 
as a result of increased rail orders, net 
income in the first quarter this year 
totaled $726,270, two-and-a-half times 
earnings for the full year 1935. And 
during the first six months, shipments 
ran higher than at any time since 1930. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron is a completely 
integrated company, owning its own 
coal and iron mines, transporting the 
raw materials over company-owned 
railroads, and at Pueblo, Colo., operat- 
ing a fully equipped steel plant. There 
a battery of blast furnaces, foundries, 
and rolling mills turns out a wide va- 
riety of finished products, in addition 
to rails. 

Some of the company’s steel went in- 
to the building of Boulder Dam. Its 
cables reinforce the bridge over the 
Royal Gorge. Many of Wyoming’s fa- 
mous dude ranches are enclosed with 
Colorado fencing. Western jails are 
customers, too, using the company’s 
specially hardened steel bars for the 
construction of cells. 
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SUEZ CANAL: Directors Thank 
Italians for Help in Bad Year 










October, 1888, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Austria, Spain, France, Italy, 
Russia, Turkey, and the Netherlands 
signed the Suez Canal Convention—to 
ensure that the canal would “always 
be free and open... to every vessel 
of commerce or of war, without dis- 
tinction of flag.” 

October, 1935, Suez Canal traffic 
broke all previous records. Of the 604 
ships which used the canal, 155 were 
Italian “vessels of war” bound to or 
from East Africa. 

Last week the Board of Directors 
announced that 1935 was the busiest 
year in the canal’s history, with the 
single exception of 1929. In its annual 
report the board also revealed that the 
1935 shipping movement amounted to 
5,992 transits, or a net tonnage of 
32,811,000. 

Compared with 1934, this was an in- 
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A Cautious Hand 


Fireworks: 
Loads Rockets With Parachutes 


crease of 1,060,000 tons or 3.3 per cent. 
In addition, transit receipts for 1935 
exceeded those of the previous year by 
more than $2,000,000. 

But the board hastened to give credit 
for these roseate figures to the Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict. During the first ten 
months of 1935 alone, Italy’s bill for 
canal charges amounted to $6,000,000. 
Pointing out that volume of merchan- 
dise shipped through the canal last year 
was 7.4 per cent below 1934 figures, the 
board said that after deducting Italian 
transport tonnage the trade movement 
proper was slightly below 28,500,000 
tons—one of the lowest results regis- 
tered in a decade. 

Summing up the reasons for this poor 
showing, the report concluded: “. 
economic activity is still paralyzed in 
its attempts to stage a recovery by the 
sentiments of insecurity and instability 
which . . . discourage any spirit of en- 
terprise.” 

Nevertheless the board voted to re- 
sume its traditional policy of reducing 
the transit tariff. Effective July 1, the 
tariff for ships will drop from $1.88 
(7 shillings 6 pence) to $1.75 (7 shil- 
lings) per ton of net registered tonnage. 
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FIREWORKS: Safe and Sane Laws 
Can’t Stop Fiery Solemnizing 


“Yesterday the greatest question was 
decided which ever was debated in 
America ... It ought to be solemnized 
with pomp and parade, with shows, 
games, sports, bells, bonfires, and 
illuminations .. .”” Thus John Adams, 
on July 3, 1776, hailed the Declaration 
of Independence. 


Today, some 30 American firms 
manufacture fireworks—for various 
“solemnizing” occasions. The $6,000,- 


000 industry pays out $700,000 a year 
to almost 1,000 workers. Biggest com- 
pany: the Unexcelled Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., of New York City, which 
does from $1,250,000 to $1,500,000 of 
the total business; incorporated in 1915, 
Unexcelled has more than 400 acres oj 
plants scattered over five States. 

Devil-Among-the-Tailors. Starting 
with a shower of golden rain, then 
discharging meteors of many colors. 
Mammoth size, each... $3. 

Operating under strict regulations, 
fireworks plants consist of numerous 
small huts scattered over large areas. 
Called “charging shops,’ the 6-by-8- 
foot huts have several doors and are 
constructed either of (1) light frame 
wood with joints loosely nailed—in case 
of an explosion, the sides and top 
separate without splintering; or (2) 
thick concrete for the walls and a 
loosely attached roof—in these, an ex- 
plosion blows off the roof but does 
little other damage. 

According to the Unexcelled com- 
pany, if trouble starts, a worker has 
about eight seconds to get out before 
the whole hut explodes. But the com- 
pany insists that there are few if any 
serious accidents in the scientific manu- 
facture of fireworks. 

Dragon Nests. A grand outburst of 
hissing, fiery dragons; they fill the air 
with loud noises and leave trails of 
brilliant fire. Mammoth size, each... 
$2.50. 

In the hands of the public, however, 
fireworks have proved to be a real 
menace. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters estimated that’ they 
caused damage amounting to $3,867,000 
during the years 1922 to 1926. And 
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last year’s Fourth of July fireworks, 
according to Dr. Leland E. Cofer of the 
American Museum of Safety, killed at 
least 30 people and injured 7,738. 

Prodded by figures like these, nearly 
all States, counties and municipalities 
in recent years have passed ordinances 
restricting the use of fireworks. For a 
time this legislation threatened the 
whole industry with sudden death. 

Jack in a Box. Opens with a bril- 
liant shower of fire, explodes with a 
loud report, very effective. Mammoth 
size, each... $8. 

But as sales to the public declined, 
frantic manufacturers set out to de- 
velop a market for exhibitions and dis- 


plays. Concentrating on amusement 
parks, bridge openings, Presidential 
inaugurations, and similar festivals, 


they have more than offset the business 
taken away by law. Example: in 1933 
the Coney Island Chamber of Com- 
merce paid Unexcelled $350 a night for 
fireworks exhibits. 

Under the display system, the com- 
pany supplies a trained man to fire 
all large shows. Exhibitions cost from 
an average of $750 to the all-time peak 
of $25,000 for Jersey City’s Pavonia 
Tercentenary in 1932. At present, sales 
to the public amount to $4,000,000; 
sales of displays amount to $2,000,000. 

The Whistling Jack. A fine illumi- 
nation of carmine and emerald fires, 
followed by an explosion of fiery 
meteors and dragons. Mammoth size, 
each ... $4. 

Another of the industry’s major 
problems has been the leveling of 
seasonal peaks. This has been met to 
a certain extent by Christmas and New 
Year celebrations in southern States. 
Manufacturers have also discovered 
rich markets in the West Indies, Cen- 
tral America, and even in South 
America. 

Extra Special Assorted Cases from 
$3.50 to $300. Items: Mine of Stars 
and Serpents, Bouquet of Gerbs, Large 
Flying Tourbillion, Indian Jugglery, 
Silver-Birch Tree, Mine of Saucissons, 
Nest of Fiery Cobras, and Lilliputian 
Flash Crackers—Little But Oh My! 


JARGON: Talk in Wall Street 
Where Bulls Feast on Melons 


Last Thursday noon quite a crowd 
collected at the corner of Broad and 
Wall Streets, New York. Their eyes 
were fixed on the Stock Exchange at 
No. 18 Broad. 


There was no panic, inside or out. 
Halfway up the facade of the building 
hung a gigantic bulbous thing which 
slowly rose, twirling and twisting, to- 
ward the pediment. 

Few in the crowd knew what was go- 
ing on or why. Most of them didn’t find 
out until they read in the papers that 


Integrity had been restored to the Ex- 
change. 


Heavy Arr: When the present Ex- 
change building was erected in 1903, its 
front was crowned by a series of sym- 
bolic figures in marble executed by the 
late John Quincy Adams Ward. In- 


tegrity occupied the central position 
under the peak of the pediment, prac- 
tically overhanging the Broad Street 
sidewalk. 


Whatever the course of trading on 
the floor inside may have done to that 
personification of traders’ virtue, the 
weather outside had a very corrosive 
effect on the marble which composed 
it. Things had come to such a pass 
last Fall that the Exchange governors 
ordered the stone figures removed be- 
fore they fell on pedestrians, who might 
be expecting better treatment from In- 
tegrity and her companions. 


The decision was that hollow copper 
statues coated with lead to look like 
stone would be good substitutes. They 
would reduce the weight on the pedi- 
ment by some 8 tons. 

As the hollow 1936 Integrity was be- 
ing eased up into position, an observer 
remarked that he failed to see why the 
sculptures hadn’t originally been of 
bulls and bears, lambs, cats and dogs, 
lame ducks, melons, and plums. 


Giossary: Those who do not closely 
follow the doings of Wall Street might 
not, perhaps, have understood what the 
bystander meant. Inhabitants of the 
region speak a strange, symbolic jargon 
which almost requires a dictionary of 
its own. A Wall Street man, if asked 
his opinion of a stock, won’t simply say 
it’s a good buy. He will say that it of- 
fers “interesting possibilities of market 
enhancement.” That sort of thing. 


This tendency to metaphor 
created the street’s vernacular. 
tance: 

Bear: one who believes that security 
or commodity prices are going to fall 
and sells out—before the fall, if he is 
lucky. 

Bull: one who believes the market is 
going up and buys accordingly. 

Lamb: an inexperienced person who 
buys or sells because everyone else ap- 
pears to be doing so; he always gets 
fieeced in the long run. 


Cats and Dogs: low-priced stocks, 
yielding no revenue and of doubtful 
value; they are sometimes bought in 
large quantities on a rising market be- 
cause of their low price and their ten- 
dency to rise with the market. 


Melons and Plums: extra stock or 
cash dividends. 

Blue Chips: stocks which sell at very 
high prices because of potential earn- 
ing power or traditional—usually leg- 
endary—popularity. 

Lame Duck: a speculator who has 
gone in too deep and become financial- 
ly embarrassed. 

To be, or to sell, short: to lack stock, 
or to sell stock you don’t have. 

To be long: to hold stock which you 
haven’t sold or otherwise committed. 

Selling against the box: to sell stock 
short although you hold title to it; you 
just don’t deliver it, hoping to buy it 
back at a lower price before delivery 
date. 

To cover: to buy stock you have sold 
short. 

Out of line: said of a stock which 
with the same dividend, backed by 
equivalent assets and showing the same 
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19336 Thus far- 


At home: the Government in 5 
months spends $19,296,187,373, an 
historic high in peace or war time. 
The Hindenburg and the Queen 
Mary arrive in New York on their 
maiden voyages. The bitterest of 
political campaigns starts. 


Abroad: Germany disregards the 
Locarno pact. Socialists control the 
French government. George V. 
dies, Edward VIII ascends to the 
British throne. Exit Ethiopia. . . 
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reference of history in the mak- 
ing, portraying graphically, 
photographically scenes you will 
want to remember, times that 
were so vital “only yesterday.” 
Complete your reference library 
by adding the latest bound vol- 
ume of the 26 issues of News- 
Week from January to July 
1936. Bound in the same hand- 
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former editions, it is an indis- 
pensable companion to them. 

Order now to reserve your 
copy of this limited edition. 
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earnings as another, sells at a different 
price. 

Equity: a high-hat term for the in- 
tangible extent of an investor’s right to 
the property in which he has invested. 

Margin: when money is borrowed on 
securities held for speculative purposes, 
the margin is the difference between 
the amount borrowed and what the se- 
curities can be sold for. 

Hedge: to balance a long with a short 
position; selling a future contract to 
balance the possibility of loss in an im- 
mediate cash purchase. 

Resistance point: the place at which, 
in a declining market, the price level 
tends to stop falling. 

Rigging: controlling the market 
through the manipulation of prices by 
experienced investors. 

Senior: said of securities which have 
have the first claim upon the assets and 
earnings of a corporation. 

Junior: said of securities which have 
only a secondary claim; junior stock is 
usually common stock as distinguished 
from preferred, or senior stock. 

Scalping: buying and selling out on a 
slight rise. 

Sleeper: a stock which is promising 
but doesn’t follow the rise of the market. 

To copper a tip: to do just the op- 
posite of what you are advised. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


ComptainT: Is American industry 
overburdened with taxes? In its cur- 
rent monthly market letter the broker- 
age house of Paine, Webber & Co. 
quotes half a dozen corporation execu- 
tives who think so. To illustrate the 
point, the firm lists 25 representative 
companies which paid on the average 
almost three and a half times as much 
in taxes as they earned on their com- 
mon stock last year. Some of them: 


Taxes Earnings 
Bethlehem Steel $ 2.35 4d$0.70 
Goodrich 6.25 d 1.09 
Nash Motors 0.34 d 0.23 
U.S. Steel 4.41 d 2.77 
Texas Corp. 8.28 1.72 
Schenley Distillers 32.38 7.65 
American Sugar Refining 2.50 0.94 
Western Union 7.12 5.03 
Standard Oil of N. J. 3.20 2.43 


d—deficit acy 


SuRPRISE : Eighty-eight thousand more 
workers employed, payrolls up $6,700,- 
000—this was the Department of La- 
bor’s report for May compared with 
April. “Only in two other years since 
our figures have been kept—1922 and 
1933—-have employment and payrolls 
for May exceeded those for April,” re- 
joiced Secretary Perkins. She termed 
the figures a “surprise” and a “sym- 
bol of underlying confidence.” Com- 
pared with May a year ago, the record 
showed an increase of 650,000 work- 
ers, with payrolls nearly $36,000,000 
higher. 

ACHIEVEMENT: Hereafter, when a 
true believer enters the Mosque of 
Mohammed Ali in Cairo, Egypt, he 
may sense not only the presence of 
Allah but also the protecting spirit of 
the Continental Insurance Co. of New 
York. Company officials last week an- 
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Clublike Comfort in the New York Central’s New Train ‘Mercury’ 
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nounced they had written a policy on 
the recently repaired, 79-year-old struc- 
ture, largest mosque in Egypt. They 
considered it quite a scoop, too. Until 
recently, Moslems wouldn’t take out in- 
surance on religious buildings because 
they regard catastrophes as the “will 
of Allah.” 


Concept: Last Fall Henry Dreyfuss, 
industrial designer, went into a huddle 
with the New York Central Railroad’s 
equipment engineering department. Re- 
sult: the Mercury, a streamlined train 
scheduled to cut the time between 
Cleveland and Detroit from 4 hours and 
10 minutes to 2 hours and 50 minutes, 
starting July 15. For two days this 
week the Mercury was on exhibition 
in the Grand Central Terminal, New 
York City. Built on the concept that 
a train can be as comfortable as a 
private club without sacrificing utility, 
all seven of the steel cars have unusual 
floor plans and modern decorative treat- 
ment. Of full size but considerably 
lighter than standard equipment, they 
weigh a total of only 438 tons and seat 
200 persons. 


DEFAULT: American owners of 
$99,000,000 worth of bonds of the Polish 
Government and its subdivisions learned 
last week that after July 1 they 
wouldn’t receive any more interest pay- 
ments in dollars. Joining the growing 
list of debt defaulters, Poland an- 
nounced that “transfers of service 
amounts are temporarily suspended.” 
Henceforth payments will be made in 
zlotys (88.88 cents apiece) deposited 
with the Bank of Poland in a blocked 
account to the credit of the bonds’ 
fiscal agents. A decline in Poland’s 
favorable trade balance “to an insig- 
nificant figure” prompted the action. 
The government explained that the 


Bank of Poland’s reserves had become 
seriously depleted. 

PROMOTION: An ex-aviator, who barn- 
stormed the country as a stunt flyer in 
1919, last week became president of the 
Weirton Steel Co., largest subsidiary 
of the $180,000,000 National Steel Corp. 
Thomas E. Millsop got his aviation 
training as a combat pilot with the 
Canadian and American armies during 
the World War. His steel experience 
dates back to 1913 when, at the age of 
15, he left school to work at the open- 
hearth furnaces of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. in Sharon, Pa. 

A decade ago Millsop started with 
Weirton as a salesman. From then 
on, it was a rapid climb to assistant 
sales manager, assistant to the presi- 
dent, and later, executive vice presi- 
dent. His big chance came when Weir- 
ton’s president, John C. Williams, died 
last month. 

“Mr. Millsop becomes probably the 
youngest high executive in the steel 
industry,” observed Ernest T. Weir, 
chairman of the company. The new 
president, dark-haired and mustached, 
is 37. 

Buyers: To find out what classes of 
people buy its automobiles, the Chrys- 
ler Corporation checked up on the oc- 
cupations of 176,000 purchasers of 
Dodge cars in 1935. Salesmen were 
most numerous, with farmers and 
housewives next. Together these three 
groups accounted for more than 4 
quarter of all sales. More truck drivers 
than brokers bought Dodges. Laborers 
and bankers were about on a par. Al- 
together, the list included 101 occupa- 
tions, with actors near the bottom— 
even blacksmiths proved better custom- 
ers. 
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RELIGION 


ZONING: No Clergy Will Lower 


Mrs. Sisson’s ‘Social Prestige’ 








From the time he was a barefoot boy 
running around a Methodist parsonage 
until his death at the age of 93, John E. 
Andrus kept his eyes fixed on one main 
objective: making money. Patent medi- 
cines and Singer sewing-machine stock 
boosted him into the ranks of the coun- 
try’s dozen richest men. 

Thrifty though he was—his habit of 
commuting between Yonkers and New 
York City won him the nickname of 
the “millionaire straphanger’’—Andrus 
gave millions to charity and various 
Methodist organizations. 

Perhaps because it reminded him of 
his youth, Andrus liked to have min- 
isters come to visit him in his ivy-cov- 
ered mansion overlooking the Hudson 
River at Yonkers. When his guests de- 
parted, he used to tell his daughter he 
hoped the house might become a rest 
home for aged clergymen when he died. 

Last April—a year and a half after 
Andrus’s death—the trustees of his es- 
tate applied to the Yonkers Zoning 
Board for permission to carry out his 
wish. 

Mrs. Francis H. Sisson, widow of a 
Guaranty Trust Co. vice president, and 
a Roman Catholic, who lives across the 
street from the 414-acre estate, ob- 
jected. She said putting the house to 
such a use would “depreciate property 
values” and lower the neighborhood’s 
“social prestige”; the clergymen who 
might become “guests on a charitable 
or alms basis ... cannot associate with 
us or our guests as they do not have the 
same social basis.” 

Some of Mrs. Sisson’s neighbors sided 
with her; others did not. Former May- 
or Leslie Sutherland said: ‘These old 
clergymen are fine when they come to 


our funerals, christenings, and weddings, 
We draw no social lines then.” 

Local clergymen were amazed that 
Mrs. Sisson should object to the social 
standing of their brethren. The Rev. 
Wilbur L. Caswell pointed out that “a 
great majority of those who are in 
Who’s Who come from clergymen’s 
families,’”’ and the Rev. Van Rensselaer 
Gibson found it “somewhat amusing to 
think of a clergymen’s home as being 
classed with a gas station with regards 
to zoning, but some people may see the 
connection.” 

Last week, carefully shying away 
from expressing any opinion on the 
case, the Yonkers Zoning Board up- 
held Mrs. Sisson’s objection and re- 
fused to allow the Andrus trustees to 
carry out the dead philanthropist’s wish. 

















BOOKS 
PEOPLE: Carmer Opens an Album 
Of Odd York State Characters 





Listen for a Lonesome Drum. By 
Carl Carmer. 381 pages. 100,000 words. 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $3. 

The upstate New York farmer stood 
looking at his hay which had been 
soaked in a five-minute deluge from 
one small cloud. “If I was a God,” he 
said quietly, “I’d be a God and not a 
damn fool.” 

For generations York Staters have 
insisted upon their right to think as 
they pleased, even about the Almighty. 
That’s why this record of their thoughts 
and deeds contains so much humor 
and tragedy, fanaticism and horse 
sense. 

There are interesting people in those 
valleys. Take the Covenanters. None 
of them will vote or hold office because 
they say the Constitution doesn’t recog- 
nize God. Many other strange sects 
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Yonkers, New York: a Wish Almost Fulfilled 


enriched the history of York State. 
There were the Millerites, who sold all 
their possessions, donned white robes, 
and climbed a Rochester hill to await 
the world’s end. There was the Oneida 
Community which for 38 years carried 
on successful communism while moral- 
ists thundered against the practice of 
eugenic but unmarried mating. The 
children of those unsanctified unions 
still manage the Community silver fac- 
tory. They’re a healthy, intelligent lot, 
too, and good people to work for. 

Carl Carmer roamed from Chautau- 
qua to Lake George to talk with the 
living and run down half-forgotten tales 
of the dead. On the Tonawanda Sen- 
eca Reserve near Batavia he saw In- 
dians dance to water drums. At Mount 
Lebanon he met some of the last of the 
gentle Shakers. From other upstaters 
he got the lusty low-down on the 
Loomis gang of horse thieves, and the 
story of Thomas Lake Harris, the 
trance-inspired prophet who made spir- 
itual slaves of an English dude and his 
titled mother. 

More modern is the tale of the Big 
Party, so named because of the battle 
between Ryan’s two women. They 
fought—at Ryan’s behest—in a ring 
illuminated by automobile headlights. 
They was scratchin’ an’ screamin’ an’ 
clawin’ at each other an’ their hair 
come down an’ their faces was bleedin’. 
Then their clothes began to tear an’ 
come off like feathers at a cockfight. 
Stark naked, they struggled on until 
somebody yelled that the police were 
coming. Then they wept hysterically, 
kissed each other, and went home with 
their lord. 

The author of “Stars Fell on Ala- 
bama” came north two years ago to 
write this chronicle of his native State. 
The drum which gives the book its title 
is often heard, he says, among the val- 
leys and hills of New York. Nobody 
seems to know the origin of that dis- 
tant, wind-borne tattoo. But Carmer 
has caught its rhythm. Most people 
will find it easy to accept his invitation 
to listen. 


° 
EUROPE: Sforza Again Scratches 


Some Continental Sore Spots 


Europe and Europeans. By Count 
Carlo Sforza. 312 pages. 66,000 words. 
Index. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. 
$2.75. 

Since Mussolini suppressed opposi- 
tion parties a decade ago, Count Carlo 
Sforza has written half a dozen books 
and scores of articles on Europe and 
Europeans. Even a man with 30 years’ 
experience in diplomacy and politics 
rouses echoes of earlier works if he 
drums on one subject too long. In 
these 22 new chapters devoted to the 
same continent and the same conti- 
nentals, Italy’s ex-Foreign Minister re- 
peats not only himself but many other 
authors. 

He argues, for example, that Italians 
and Yugoslavs ought to patch up their 
feud because of their identical fear of a 
Hapsburg restoration; that the great 
powers foment most of the Balkan dis- 
turbances; that colonies are not worth 
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fighting for because they don’t pay for 
themselves. 

Not very startling, surely; nor will 
world presses stop to include the news 
that the Versailles Treaty needs re- 
vising. Yet the truths which this ex- 
Foreign Minister presents are wise 
truths. And while some are obvious, 
the world has yet to put them into 
action. 

Moreover, if the bearded nobleman 
fails to produce any inside personality 
stuff, he can cleverly size up a nation. 
“The English,” he writes, “have one 
really imperial trait in their make-up: 
when a British interest leads them to 
take a stand in international situations 
they are, in all good faith, convinced 
that their judgments are exclusively 
moral and disinterested. It is just by 
chance, they say, that the moral ap- 
preciation always favors the practical 
needs of the moment.” 

Compare that with Anthony Eden’s 
statement that Britain must “take the 
lead again” at Geneva—by quashing 
the sanctions against Italy. 


THE SOUTH: Novelist Pokes Over 
The Ashes of Plantation Culture 


Gone With the Wind. By Margaret 
Mitchell. 1,037 pages. 460,000 words. 
Macmillan, New York. $3. 

Hervey Allen, after warming up with 
a war book, a biography, and a bucket- 
ful of poems, retreated to Bermuda 
and batted out “Anthony Adverse”— 
500,000 fluffy words. Thomas Wolfe, 
after a running start on “Look Home- 
ward, Angel’ and sundry novelettes, 
shut himself up in his rooms and hacked 


‘out the 400,000 adjectives and occa- 


sional nouns that comprised “Of Time 
and the River.” 

Last week, with no short stories, no 
poems, no biographies, no novels to 
her credit, Margaret Mitchell brought 
out her first modest effort, “Gone With 
the Wind”—460,000 words, 1,037 pages. 
Actually she scribbled most of it be- 
tween 1926 and 1929, but “put it away 
and forgot about it. I never submitted 
it to any publisher or any agent, as I 
thought it pretty terrible.” 

Less flamboyant than Allen’s ro- 
mance, less pyrotechnical than Wolfe’s 
prose-splurge, “Gone With the Wind” 
uses its space more economically than 
either, grappling soberly with the 
breakup of Southern culture in Civil 
War and Reconstruction days. Though 
scattered paragraphs and occasional 
lush sentences itch for the blur of a 
blue pencil, few readers will begrudge 
the author her wordage. For this book 
contains a literary experience rare as 
aroc’s egg: the full realization of char- 
acters. Scarlett O’Hara, a_ tough, 
selfish belle, and Rhett Butler, profiteer, 
iconoclast, realist, step full-bodied out 
of their portrait frames and strut the 
earth with a firm tread, vibrant and 
alive. 

The O’Haras, suh, resided at Tara, 
a rambling plantation in the red soil 
of north Georgia. Along with the rest 
of the county, they hunted, danced, 
courted, visited, took genial care of 








WIDE WORLD 
Count Sforza: His Ideas and 
His Europe Have Not Changed 


their slaves, and did a minimum of 
working or thinking. They were long 
on manners, short on brains. But for 
all its inanities their life had a gra- 
cious, pleasant side, not without its 
dignity. 

The book’s broad pattern is laid 
down in terms of two persons—Ashley 
Wilkes, who represents in his quiet 
gentility the best of his caste; and the 
sardonic Butler, no “gentleman,” and 
a ruthless bubble-burster of his own 
and his society’s hypocrisies. The tussle 
between the two for Scarlett’s chilly 
heart stands symbolic of the tussle be- 
tween two civilizations—between Pre- 
war Georgia and Reconstruction Geor- 
gia. 
The first plump cannonball that 
whizzed over Fort Sumter doomed Ash- 
ley and his world. Security, leisure, 
stability were gone; only the rule of 
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Margaret Mitchell: Out-Wording 
Wolfe, She Runs Second to Allen 


necessity remained. While Ashley’s 
mates joined Marse Robert’s Army of 
Northern Virginia in a mood of mixed 
bravery and _ braggadocio, Butler 
snagged a fortune running cotton 
through the blockade and manipulating 
army contracts. 

Scarlett—her father, mother, and 
wartime husband all killed—hardened 
under the dry pinch of starvation and 
became a thorough opportunist. She 
stole her sister’s fiance, ran a couple of 
sawmills with exploited convict labor, 
and when her second husband was shot 
as a Ku Kluxer, married Rhett Butler 
for his cash. 

Together they flouted every tenet of 
the Southern code: ‘‘Reverence for the 
Confederacy, honor to the veterans, 
loyalty to old forms, pride in poverty, 
open hands to friends and undying 
hatred to Yankees.” And they made a 
pile of money; whereas Ashley and 
those who hitchhiked with him back 
from Appomattox found their planta- 
tions burned by War-Is-Hell Sherman, 
their Negroes gone, and themselves 
pathetically unequipped to earn their 
corn pone. 

Plainly, Ashley’s was the lost cause, 
the lost generation. Butler and his 
wife, the fittest by virtue of their 
energetic unscrupulousness, had sur- 
vived. But to the victors belonged what 
was spoiled. They inherited a world 
without hokum—and also without 
honor. 

As a social historian Miss Mitchell 
compromises her objectivity by her 
love for the old regime. Toward damn- 
Yankees and upstart Negroes she seems 
more Georgian than just. But first and 
foremost she’s an old-fashioned novel- 
ist who conceives it her business to be, 
not a stylist or an economist merely, 
but a careful creator of human beings. 
Let it be said flatly, in this sphere she 
has succeeded beyond question. 








OTHER NEW BOOKS 





People Are Fascinating. By Sally 
Benson. 304 pages. 50,000 words. 
Covici-Friede. New York. $2.50. Forty- 
seven stories about people’s minor hy- 
pocrisies, in the Dorothy Parker tradi- 
tion. Most of them have appeared be- 
fore in The New Yorker. Very deft they 
are, very shrewd—and very slight. 


This Gun for Hire. By Graham 
Greene. 293 pages. 75,000 words. 
Doubleday, Doran. New York. $2. A 
strong, clipped style thrown away on a 
thriller. When Greene chucks his tinny 
plots for a straight novel, he’ll make a 
killing. As it is, this spine-tingler 
should give you some sophisticated and 
agreeable shivers. 


The Story of Scotland Yard. By Sir 
Basil Thomson. 337 pages and index. 
110,000 words. Doubleday, Doran. New 
York. $2. One of Scotland Yard’s most 
astute commissioners plods methodical- 
ly through England’s crime history 
from Charles II to the Yard’s revamp- 
ing in 1933. On the way he picks up 
fascinating stories about crime, Mata- 
haris, and sudden garrotings that jazz 
up an otherwise sedate chronicle. 
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PROOF 


Publications succeed because they render to their readers a 
service of immediate and primary interest. That publication which 
can determine what the public wants and, then, presents it inter- 
estingly and forcefully will have a natural growth. 

NEWS-WEEK, the fastest magazine synchronization of the artic- 
ulate and visible—text by teletype, pictures by telephone—the 
first magazine in the world to send and receive photos by telephone 
as part of its regular editorial routine——will be the trusted weekly 
news service of around 200,000 people the latter half of this year. 


CIRCULATION 


The average net paid circulation for the Ist six 
months of 1936 shows an increase of 44% over 


the same period of 1935. 


Comparing the same two periods, all renewals 
increased 37%; renewals of one-year subscriptions 
increased 53%; and renewals of two-year subscrip- 


tions increased 80%. 


was 227%. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertisers are quick to recognize healthy circu- 
lation increases and a sound editorial formula. 


In the first six months of 1936, NEWS-WEEK 
gained 98.7% in advertising lineage over the same 
period of 1935. In advertising revenue, the gain 


Some of the Advertisers In 1936 Issues of NEWS-WEEK 


iddressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
American Express Company 
{merican Mail Line, Ltd. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


Association of American Railroads 
{tlantic Coast Line R.R. 

Bankers Trust Company, 

Barclay Hotel 

Beech-Nut Packing Company 

Birger Manufacturing Company 
Walter J. Black, Inc. 
Bock-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
Bristol-Myers Company 

Brooks Brothers 

Cadillac Motor Car Company 
Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 
Chevrolet Motor Company 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R.R. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


thrysler Corporation 

Crosley Radio Corporation 

Frank E. Davis Fish Company 

{. B. Dick Company 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation 

Dodge Brothers Corporation 

Dollar Steamship Lines 

Youbleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 
vastman Kodak Company 

The Egry Register Company 

“arm Journal, Inc. 

‘ederation of Mutual Fire 
Companies 

irestone Tire & Rubber Company 
ord Motor Company 

rankfort Distilleries, Inc. 

rench Line 

rigidaire Sales Corporation 
rantner & Mattern Company 


Insurance 


Garden City Publishing Company, Inc. 

General Electric Company 

General Motors Acceptance Corporation 

The General Tire & Rubber Company 

Good Housekeeping 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 

Gordon’s Dry Gin Co., Lid. 

Great Northern Railway 

S. & G. Gump Company 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd. 

Houbigant 

Hudson Motor Car Company 

ILG Electric Ventilating Company 

International Harvester Company 

International Mercantile Marine Company 

Lambert Pharmacal Company 

LaSalle Extension University 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 

Literary Guild of America, Inc. 

Livermore & Knight Agency, Inc. 

P. Lorillard Company 

Maine Development Commission 

Mellon National Bank 

The Mennen Company 

G. & C. Merriam Company 

Missouri Pacific-Denver & Rio Grande 
W estern-W estern Pacific R.R. 

Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 

Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York 

National Carbon Company, Inc. 

National Casket Company 

National Distillers Products Corporation 

The New Departure Manufacturing Company 

New England Council 

New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 

New York Life Insurance Company 
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Vew York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Co. 

Nunn-Bush Shoe Company 

Olds Motor W orks 

Packard Motor Car Company 

Parke, Davis & Company 

The Parker Corporation 

Philco Radio & Television Corporation 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 

Plymouth Motor Corporation 

Pontiac Motor Company 

Postal Life Insurance Company 

Raymond-W hitcomb, Inc. 

Red Star Lines 

Remington Rand, Inc. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 

Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 

Santa Fe System 

Schenley Products Company 

Schieffelin & Company 

E. H. Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc. 

Simon & Schuster, Inc. 

Southern Pacific Company 

A. G. Spalding & Brothers 

The Studebaker Corporation 

B. F. Sturtevant Company 

Swiss Federal Railroads 

State of Texas 

Underwood Elliot Fisher Company 

Union Pacific System 

United Air Lines 

United Mutual Fire Insurance Company 

United States Beet Sugar Association 

Vick Chemical Company 

Victor Safe & Equipment Company 

The Viking Press, Inc. 

Wasey Products Company 

Westinghouse Electric & 
Company 

Wheeling Steel Corporation 
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He’s going to growupto gotowar? 


No—he’s never going to grow up at 
all. If another war comes, he and his 
mother and thousands upon thousands 
like them are going to “die in action.” 


“Impossible!” you say. “They’re non- 
combatants.” Don’t be silly—there’ll 


be no such thing as non-combatants in 
the next war. 


Wide-cruising submarines, and bomb- 
ing planes will laugh at front lines. 
Gas—gas so powerful that one drop on 
your skin will kill you—will not be 
particular whose skin it touches. There 
-will be no haven, no sanctuary, no 
safety. Everyone will suffer. 


And for what? Glory—where was it 
‘in the last war? 


_ Victory—where was it in the last 


With that cruel lesson still fresh in 
mind, is another war to be forced upon 
us—a war infinitely more horrible, 
more futile, and more lasting in its 


harm than the last? 


That is for you to decide! 


What to do about it 
Today with talk of a coming war 
Americans must 


heard everywhere, 


stand firm in their determination that 
the folly of 1914-1918 shall not occur 
again. World Peaceways, a non-profit 
organization for public enlightenment 
on international affairs, feels that intel- 
ligent efforts can and must be made 
toward a secure peace. To this end you 
can do your share to build up a strong 
public opinion against war. Write to- 
day to WORLD PEACEWAYS, 103 Park 
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